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JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


his country and of his times will be ap- 

praised by literary critics and historians 
who will be able to look at his creative efforts 
without mental reservation induced by sympathy 
or myopia induced by prejudice. And it well 
may be that neither his billowy .Vegro National 
Anthem, nor his majestic Go Down Death, nor 
his autobiography Along This Way will be the 
measure of his greatness. But whatever his lit- 
erary stature as fixed by posterity, his moral and 
mental stature and his influence on the thinking 
of his contemporaries cannot be dwarfed either 
by the merciless whittling of time or by new 
concepts of literary achievement of men and 
women of color. 

James Weldon Johnson had a great heart, 
sanity, poise and an urbanity as rare among his 
white contemporaries as among his fellows of 
like racial origin. He was “civilized” in the 
highest and noblest sense of that word. He was 
able to maintain apparent detachment when 
those around him were in fine frenzy over some 
happening that perhaps had seared his soul but 
had not distorted his perspective or sent his 
power of reasoning into panic. He was calm 
but never cold. He was courteous but never 
ingratiating. He was honest but not naive. He 
was courageous but never blustering. He pos- 
sessed humility that is born not of fear but of 
knowledge. 

A crusader for the civil rights of his race, 
James Weldon Johnson knew at first hand all 
the cruelties that race hate can impose. Born 
and reared in the far South, he had experienced 
discrimination and segregation, ostracism and 
contempt. But he was never bitter, never 
despairing, never crushed. 

Once at a meeting of the National Urban 
League, in speaking of Jim Crow cars, he said: 
“If the time ever comes when the Negro thinks 
that he should ride in a Jim Crow car, then he 
has lost his soul.” 

The Negro race needs men possessing poise, 
character, and, if you will, urbanity. And the 
passing of James Weldon Johnson is a major 
loss to the Negro and to America. 


Ti another day his place in the literature of 


AMERICA'S NUMBER | PROBLEM 


HE President, in a recent comment on 
the state of the nation, has characterized 
the South as the nation’s number | prob- 


lem. There will be little dispute as to the 
228 


The Editor Says: 


accuracy of his observation. It is ot a 

new discovery since economists, « ucat- 

ors and sociologists have for man years 

pointed out the disparity which ex: s be. 
tween the general well-being of the Sou . and 
the rest of the nation. And no one will © :artel 
with the desire of the President to take - ps to 
rehabilitate the South, least of all the Neg. who 
has been the chief sufferer from its ec: omic 
and social ills. 

In order to carry out an effective prog: m to 
rehabilitate the South, however, it is ne. ssary 
to understand the reasons for the South’s )ack- 
wardness, and to have the courage to tak. steps 
to eradicate the causes which have ke; ~ the 
South relatively poor in comparison wit) the 
North and East and West. The governme: has 
and can put millions, yes billions, of dollar into 
the South, which by the way the North anc East 
will have to pay, but in the end the Sout! will 
be even poorer than it is now unless the men 
and women who work have purchasing power 
in the form of wages to buy food, clothing and 
shelter, and have enough left over to save against 
the hazards of old age, sickness and unemploy- 
ment. Governmental provisions for these con- 
tingencies may aid, but they cannot adequately 
compensate for a lifetime of underpaid labor. 

Southern statesmen have made much of the 
theory that lower wages are justified because of 
lower living costs in the South. But it has been 
proved by competent authorities that the lower 
living costs of the South are largely mythical. A 
lower standard of living, not a lower cost of 
living, is the chief difference between the South 
and the rest of the nation, and lower living 
standards are made inevitable by the persistance 
of low wages. 

A great deal of discussion has revolved around 
the low wages of the South. Many arguments 
have been advanced to explain their origin and 
persistence. Differential freight rates, a prohibi- 
tive tariff, the world competition of the South's 
principal crop, cotton, the Civil War, Recon- 
struction, and numerous other reasons have been 
advanced in explanation of the South’s inability 
to pay wages comparative to those in other sec- 
tions of the country. But the real reason—-at 
least one of the potent reasons-—is seldom, if 
ever, mentioned. 

There is in the South a definite and conscious 
resistance to high wages. Slavery has passed 
away, but the psychology created by the 
slave regime still persists. The South has never 
been able to rid itself of the obsession that the 
labor of the Negro should be compensated only 
to the point of bare subsistence. White labor in 
the South itself has until recently subscribed to 
this ideal and believed that the superiority of 
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the wlte race could be maintained by a wage 
differe tial based on race, in which the Negro 
ilways receive the lowest wage, the barest 
im necessary for existence. The result 
n that wage trends have always tended 
oach the wage prevailing for the marginal 
Negri worker. 

Economists have repudiated what once was 
called the iron law of wages, viz, that wages 
alwa\s tended to approach the subsistence level. 
But no one can remove from the picture of the 
Souths economic and social problems the low 
wages paid Negro workers, nor minimize their 
effect on the general wage levels of the South. 

The same picture may be drawn of the 
South's agricultural situation. Here again the 
psychology of the slave regime has persisted, 
and the plantation system has retained many 
of the customs, ideal and practices of the slave 
era. Cheap labor was the basis of the plantation 
in slavery; it is the basis of the plantation to- 
dav 

But this is the result of larger economic forces, 
Southern statesmen aver. These low wages are 
not the cause but the result of the South’s eco- 
nomic backwardness. We do not deny that there 
are other contributing factors. What we have 
pointed out is that the doctrine of low wages 
for Negroes has been the accepted doctrine in 
the South. And it is inevitable that this should 
result in a general acceptance of the low wage 
ideal. And until this psychology of low wages 
for any group is eradicated, the South will re- 
main the nation’s number 1 problem. 


SWING 

FEW Sundays ago upwards of twenty 

thousand people, according to press re- 

ports, attended a “swing” carnival at 
Randalls Island, New York Citv. The carnival 
was arranged by an enterprising radio an- 
nouncer: it began early in the morning and 
lasted until late Sunday afternoon. Most of 
the popular swing bands of the country partici- 
pated in the carnival, which was, if we are to 
believe the published reports, a joyous occasion 
for the jitter-bugs—as the addicts of this latest 
evolution of jazz music are called. It remained, 
however, for Duke Ellington and his orchestra 
to send the crowd into such rapture that for a 
few minutes it appeared that a riot was immin- 
ent as thousands of swing-crazed young men and 
women broke over the barriers and attempted to 
storm the bandstand. 

The great Negro swing bands are popular, 
and the so-called King of Swing, Benny Good- 
man, has reached his eminence in a large meas- 
ure through the talents of two young Negroes 
who have become what might be called per- 


manent “guest artists.” But the Negro bands 
are seldom given an opportunity to play in the 
better hotels and are rarely heard in sponsored 
programs on the radio. 


In an article by Jack Gould in the New York 


Times of Sunday, July 17, an explanation of this 
peculiar phenomena is vouchsafed : 


“Both to his and music’s loss, the Negro has been 
asked to behave like a freak when entertaining a 
white audience; to put on stupid little hats and 
imitate a shagging inmate of Bellevue’s psycho- 
pathic ward. This clowning has undoubtedly meant 
quick success but it has obscured some of the finest 
musicianship to be found. 

“With a few isolated exceptions, the Negro can- 
not obtain bookings in the Grade A hotels or the 
cabarets not expressly of Harlem flavor. For the 
official records Benny Goodman's two superb soloists 
—Lionel Hampton on the vibraphone and Teddy 
Wilson at the piano—are listed as ‘guest artists and 
not as members of Mr. G.’s organization, with which 
they always play. The Negro musician readily 
acknowledges that the hotel man, for business rea- 
sons alone, cannot deny the existence of racial 
prejudice, but he does wonder how long he must 

be kicked around.” 

There is reason to believe that the exclusion 
of Negro bands from the more lucrative engage- 
ments is the result of deliberate planning. Con- 
stant propaganda in one form or another against 
Negro bands has been utilized to depreciate 
their drawing power and to exaggerate the racial 
antipathy which the patrons of night clubs, 
restaurants and hotels are said to hold against 
the presence of Negro orchestras. 

Mr. Gould absolves New York Local Musi- 
cians’ Union 802 from any prejudice and offici- 
ally this is probably true, since Negroes have 
been recipients of relief dispensed without dis- 
crimination: have held responsible office; and 
have participated in the deliberations of 802. 
But among Negro musicians there is a feeling, 
more or less widespread, that some of the oppo- 
sition, some of the propaganda which they meet 
at every turn originates among their competi- 
tors who are fellow members of the union. If 
true, this would not be strange, for after all it 
is a highly competitive field. 

The article quoted from the Times was in- 
spired by the engagement of Count Basie’s band 
in one of New York’s famous night spots. This 
engagement, according to Mr. Gould, was 
brought about by the Music Corporation of 
America for the sole purpose “of affording a 
show case and radio outlet for Count Basie.” 
Whoever is responsible for this courageous at- 
tempt to give the Negro musician his opportun- 
ity deserves the gratitude of the Negro, and cer- 
tainly of those who are interested at least in the 
theory of a fair chance to every man. 
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New Negro Alliance Members Picket Washington’s 
Most Powerful Retail Drug Chain. 


Washington, D. C., won in the United 

States Supreme Court a victory of far- 
reaching importance to the maintenance of civil 
rights, to the broadening of democracy, to the 
enlightenment of the economic and social sys- 
tem, and to the protection of all minorities, both 
racial and economic; it legally obtained for the 
Negro the right to picket those business estab- 
lishments which refused to employ colored 
workers. 

The decision handed down by the court freed 
the Alliance to continue its use of “consumer 
pressure” to acquire employment for Negroes. 
But more than that, it paved the way for action 
of a similar nature by groups all over the coun- 
try. As a result, by-where-you-can-work move- 
ments now are being planned or prosecuted in 
many cities throughout the country where the 
Negro population is large enough, and socially 
intelligent enough, to support them. 

In its case against the Sanitary Grocery Store 
of Washington, the Alliance, through its chief 
counsel, Belford Vance Lawson, contended, and 
the Court agreed, that the picketing of stores 
largely supported by Negroes for the purpose of 
obtaining jobs for colored workers constituted a 
“labor dispute” within the meaning of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, and that under the Act the 
Federal courts cannot issue injunctions restrain- 
ing peaceful picketing. In accepting this point 
of view, the Court pointed out that the Act de- 
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R west the New Negro Alliance of 


Win 


The Right to Fig.:t 


Jobs 


By 
JOHN A. DAVIS 


fines a “labor dispute” as including any con- 
troversy concerning the terms or conditions of 
employment, regardless of whether or not the 
disputants stand in the proximate relation of em- 
ployer and employee. It denied that the case 
was out of the scope of the Act because the dis- 
pute was racial, on the grounds that the Act does 
not concern itself with the background or mo- 
tives of the dispute. It ruled that “race discrim- 
ination by an employer may reasonably be 
deemed more unfair and less excusable than dis- 
crimination against workers on grounds of union 
affiliation.” 

Since the case was a labor dispute within the 
meaning of the Act, and since the picketing was 
peaceful as required in the Act, the highest ' 
court ordered the District Court to reverse the 
decree by which it granted an injunction re- 
straining the Alliance from picketing the Sani- 
tary Grocery Company. In this decision it defin- 
itely denied the older philosophy expressed in the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
which would prevent social legislation from 
abridging the absolute freedom of individual 
economic action for the sake of social justice. 
In doing so it signalized the economic broaden- 
ing-down of democracy; it took a step toward 
loosening the rigid economic bindings of social 
fascism; and it contributed to the maintenance 
of civil rights so important to the social order 
if economic justice is to be achieved by any 
means. 

The New Negro Alliance was organized in the 
summer of 1933, preceding similar organizations 
in Philadelphia, New York, Richmond, Cincin- 
nati, and Pittsburgh. At the outset it was prin- 
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cipal’. interested in such general problems as 
obtai ving civil rights, setting up racial co-oper- 
ative . securing employment for Negroes in the 
Dist::ct of Columbia government, and securing 
jobs in private industry through the use of con- 
sumer pressure. 


This breadth of purpose resulted to a large 
extent from the irritation which the younger 
Negro felt from the general passivity and com- 
plete lack of militancy among the organizations 
already existing in Washington—most of them 
dominated by older and well-established Ne- 
erocs. To the younger generation the citizens’ 
associations in Washington, which were the only 
advisory units recognized by the municipal gov- 
ernment, seemed to be completely dormant. 
They were unattended by more than a few of 
the outstanding citizens, and suffered from 
adcle-brained, timid leadership. The local 
N.A.A.C.P. at that time was a fashionable 
organization, completely dominated by the re- 
spectable, the well-off, and the stuffed-shirt 
residents of the city, and beyond this the 
general atmosphere of the entire Negro popula- 
tion appeared to be socially lethargic and com- 
pletely smug. The public school teacher and the 
government employee—-who together form the 
educated, the responsible, the well-to-do of 
Washington Negro society—had hardly been 
disturbed by the Cepression beyond the short- 
lived Economy Act. 

To the task of bringing social consciousness 
to these groups and to the general Negro petty 
bourgeoisie, which was only gradually becom- 
ing aware of the dire economic plight of its 
clients, the Alliance dedicated itself. At first it 
attempted to be concerned with the whole prob- 
lem of civil and social betterment, but as time 
went on it began to concentrate more and more 
upon the work of securing jobs for Negroes in 
businesses largely supported by Negro con- 
sumers, 

In this work the Alliance was for a short 
while surprisingly successful. Before long it 
had many of Washington’s leading school teach- 
ers, administrators, lawyers, and doctors carry- 
ing picket signs, a thing previously unheard of 
in “respectable,” “family-conscious” Washing- 
ton. Within the first half year of its operation 
the Alliance prosecuted a successful campaign 
against the local A. & P. Stores, the High Ice 
Cream Company, and several other establish- 
ments, securing jobs for Negro workers carry- 
ing an annual payroll of approximately $50,000. 

Early in 1934 its program met a setback. A 
court injunction restraining it from picketing 
the Kaufman Department Store, a_ business 
built and largely maintained upon Negro trade, 


was issued. Later in the spring a similar in- 
junction kept it from further picketing the High 
Ice Cream Stores, and in the summer the Sani- 
tary Grocery Company (a chain like the A. and 
P.) obtained a third injunction. 

Legally deprived of its most effective wea- 
pon, the Alliance for a time was bogged down. 
But the group kept up its work and through 
heroic efforts maintained its morale and spirit 
through four long years of legal fights, until its 
battle finally was won. 

The organization, however, was far from in- 
active during the four years it was restrained 
from using the picket. It sponsored a Civil Rights 
Bill for the District of Columbia which has been 
introduced into Congress, and it made some at- 
tempt at sponsoring co-operative enterprises. 
The methods of education and house-to-house 
canvass were used to initiate boycotts as a means 
of procuring jobs, and employers were made to 
see the advertising value of hiring Negroes. 

For the Alliance, and for all minority groups, 
both racial and economic, the decision of the 
Supreme Court was a substantial victory. Al- 
ready the organization has recommenced its 
work with renewed vigor, and the rapid strides 
that it made in 1933-34 are again possible. The 
Kaufman Department Store has recently hired 
Negro clerks and new drives are now being pro- 
secuted against the Peoples Drug Store Com- 
pany and the Sanitary Grocery Company. 

The work of the Alliance is considered espe- 
cially significant because of its level-headed and 
careful development of the theory of consumer 
pressure as a minority tactic. It has gone further 
in completely rationalizing this technique than 
any other similar Negro organization of recent 
years. Fortunately situated in Washington, the 
Alliance has had the advantage of being influ- 
enced by two important forces, each of which 
has clarified its aims and purposes so that in its 
activities it has been able to avoid the blunder- 
ing of rabid racial chauvinism into which so 
many other buy-where-you-can-work movement. 
have fallen. 

The first of these forces was the Division of 
Social Sciences at Howard University, and es- 
pecially its Professor Abram L. Harris. The sec- 
ond was the recent establishment of liberally-led 
and socially intelligent government employee la- 
bor unions, which have at last made it clear to 
the Washington Negro that the white race is not 
all rich or prejudiced, and that economic secur- 
ity is the problem of the white worker and petty 
bourgeoisie as well as that of the Negro. 

In setting up the program of the Alliance, th- 
founders first of all took into careful considera- 
tion the many plans of action that the Negro 
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race heretorore has followed in its approach to a 

solution of its problems. As a minority group, 
they felt that all of these to a large degree had 
failed because they had missed a basic economic 
significance in the social position of the Negro 
in America. 

There was, first of all, the Booker T. Washing- 
ton approach, which sought to develop the Ne- 
gro as a semi-skilled and skilled worker. The 
members of the Alliance felt that this program 
had come entirely too late historically, for even 
as Booker T. Washington and others had found- 
ed incustrial schools to train the Negro, the 
American labor movement had been taking steps 
to exclude him from the craft and industrial 
occupations. The members of the Alliance grant- 
ed that some kind of sound economic founda- 
tion for the newly-freed Negro had been neces- 
sary, and that the semi-skilled and unskilled oc- 
cupations had offered the best opportunities for 
his economic advancement. But they maintained 
that such a program was, and still is, economi- 
cally impossible. They saw unmistakable signs of 
the failure of the program in the increased em- 
phasis on academic and professional training for 
Negroes, even in those institutions which were 
founded to carry out agricultural and industrial 
education. 

A second approach was that proposed by 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, which first gained popu- 
larity as a reaction to the less ambitious Booker 
T. Washington program, with its inherent limi- 
tation of the Negro to the lower type of social 
achievement. DuBois’s idea was the develop- 
ment of the “better tenth” of the race. He in- 


Attorney Belford V. Lawson, Who Argued the 
Alliance’s Picketing Case Before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


sisted that the Negro should attempt to a :mi- 
late the best of the Western and American cul- 
ture, and acvocated the training of at leas ten 
percent of the race in things academic and _>ro- 
fessional. By such training, he averred, not only 
would the race receive through those traine. the 
services necessary to its improvement, but a_ the 
same time white America would be afford d a 
demonstration of the ability of the Negi to 
assimilate and command even the finest of cul- 
ture. This approach was at one time espe: ally 
popular with the Negro petty bourgeoisie, just 
appearing in the Eastern seaboard cities, vho 
were particularly interested in obtaining _ ivil 
rights as their social standing improved. 

An off-shoot from this approach was the he- 
ory proposed by Dr. Alain Leroy Locke, who 
looked forward to a peculiar and special « on- 
tribution to American culture by the Negro. By 
this approach the Negro not only would master 
Western civilization, but at the same time would 
produce his own negroid contribution for the 
great stream of American culture. Dr. Locke 
and the followers of his philosophy believed that 
racial prejudice soon would disappear before 
the altars of truth, art, and intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

The members of the Alliance realized that the 
American Negro had long fulfilled the hopes 
and expectations of both these theories, for stu- 
dents and scholars of the Negro race not only 
had mastered their fields brilliantly but had 
contributed to their development. And yet, they 
realized, the white race still was not willing to 
accept the Negro, either as an American capable 
of mastering the entire civilization and culture, 
or as a significant contributor. Socially and eco- 
nomically, they knew, the Negro remained an 
oppressed minority. 

Faced with these facts, the Alliance took the 
position that minority oppression is basically 
economic and that therefore there could hardly 
be a cultural remedy. It saw proof of its conten- 
tion in the oppression of the Chinese people, 
who long before the coming of the Western 
powers to the Orient had a meaningful and rich 
culture. It decided that the essence of a minority 
position rests not so much upon the inability to 
produce culturally, but upon the capitalistic ne- 
cessity of labor differentials, increased profit, and 
the rest that goes with economic exploitation, 
and it felt that it was no longer essentially de- 
sirable to stress the cultural differences of the 
Negro, nor his peculiar racial characteristics 
which are now hardly extant. 

The third approach of Negro leaders to the 
economic problem had been the struggle for 
civil rights. Such a struggle, the Alliance felt, 
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never be successful by itself. It is an old 
prin ‘ple that the law is only that which the peo- 
ple ill respect as such. The fate of the 18th 
Amendment makes this quite clear in another 
field. and the fate of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments, together with the Civil Rights 
laws, proves the truth of this statement for the 
Negro. Driven on by economic and social fac- 
tors, the great majority of Americans can hardly 
be expected to honor the law, so far as the 
Negro is concerned, simply because it is the law. 

However. the Alliance did not underestimate 
the importance of the civil rights approach as 
a minority tactic. In a manner of speaking, the 
law, if properly influenced by the idealism of 
the jurist and the scholar, will often lift the com- 
munity above its determining factors. Tempo- 
rarily at least, the idealistic scholar and jurist 
can build an idealogical super-structure in the 
iaw which can check-mate the anti-social forces 
of unbridled self-interest, profit-secking, and 
racial exploitation. Much can be achieved 
through the civil rights approach also in pushing 
over old restrictions and taboos which may re- 
main in the law long after the popular will has 
moved on to an enlightened position. 

In fact, it was realized that the Alliance’s ap- 
proach could not succeed in its application of 
consumer pressure without a corresponding civil 
rights struggle as a means of protection. The 
Alliance merely maintained that, alone, a fight 
for civil rights was far from complete as a min- 
ority tactic. 

The civil nghts struggle was also a part of the 
program of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, as expressed 
through the N.A.A.C.P. But Dr. DuBois at- 
tacked the Alliance and similar movements be- 
cause of his early distaste for anything that 
smacked of segregation. His contention was that 
such organizations accept segregation, and even 
hope to solidify it, by giving it an economic 
basis. In short, his position was that white Amer- 
ica would more or less gladly give the Negro jobs 
in Negro-supported businesses in order to segre- 
gate him more adequately. 

\t that time Dr. DuBois still looked forward 
to a social life without segregation, in which full 
freedom of economic opportunity also would de- 
velop. His attitude has since changed. 

On this point the Alliance took the position 
that segregation in a city like Washington is a 
fact and that its disappearance at any early date 
is hardly probable because of the lethargy of the 
Negro, the prejudice of the white man, the law, 
the pressure of real estate values, and similar 
so 10-economic factors. Even in northern cities, 
where segregation theoretically does not exist, 
these social and economic factors bring it about. 
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If segregatin is to exist, then, the Alliance felt 
that it should not be coupled with racial ex- 
ploitation——the best jobs even in the Negro areas 
going to members of other races. 

Such a situation as that which exists in Phila- 
delphia, for instance, excited the organization’s 
reformist zeal. In this city there is no segregation 
in the public school system—theoretically! No 
Negro teachers, however, are appointed above 
the graded schools, and in schools where as high 
as eighty percent of the student body is Negro, 
the teachers are all white. To have Negro teach- 
ers over white children is hardly possible with 
the existing racial attitudes in Philadelphia. The 
Alliance felt it is better to have outright segre- 
gated schools, which already exist in fact, and 
to procure the resulting jobs, than to feebly 
struggle against tremendous odds for the ap- 
pointment of Negro teachers over white stu- 
dents. Its opinion was backed by observation of 
the high type of intellectual and cultural achieve- 
ment that segregated schools had made possible 
in Washington through the stimulus provided 
by the availability of excellent occupational op- 
portunities. Is it not better to have Washington’s 
segregated schools than to continue to foster the 
lethargic attitude of Philadelphia’s young Ne- 
groes, who seldom even go to college since the 
occupational opportunities available to them are 
so limited? If grievous psychological factors de- 
velop from segregated schools, Washington’s 
high intellectual development shows it to be 
relatively a less important factor than the job 
opportunities afforded. 

The next major approach to racial economic 


salvation was also Booker T. Washington’s. Dr. 


George H. Rycraw, Present Alliance Administrator 
and Vice-President of Washington's Industrial 
Union Council. 
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Washington, with characteristic feeling for the 
strengthening of the Negro’s economic basis, was 
a strong advocate of building Negro business. 
Present-day proponents of this school, largely 
incipient Negro business men hoping to become 
capitalists, point out that the race is made up 
for the most part of unskilled industrial workers, 
agricultural workers, laborers, and professional 
persons. To fill in the occupational scheme, 
they say, it is absolutely necessary to build Ne- 
gro business to provide opportunities for Negro 
youth. They hasten to recite the rise of many 
foreign-born Americans from shoe-string ped- 
dlers to department-store owners. 

With this shoe-strng school of thought the Al- 
liance could not agree. History showed that the 
Negro was hardly emerging from slavery when 
American business was coming of age in the 
form of the modern corporation. Thus the 
Negro missed, or rather never had, the oppor- 
tunity to get in at the start, and now, try as he 
will, he is unable to build anything but small 
businesses. Even here he faces the competition 
of chain methods of distribution which he has 
not yet found a way to overcome. 


Without capital, individually or collectively, 
and with no business tradition, the Alliance saw 
the Negro as almost totally incapable of compet- 
ing with highly organized and capitalized Amer- 
ican business. It appeared from the record that 
Negro business was entirely incapable of sur- 
viving except in the fields of insurance and un- 
dertaking, where white corporations did not care 
to compete; in the first instance because the 
mortality rate was too high and in the second 
because of social prejudice. In banking, it was 
recognized that the Negro had made some 
small success, but it still seemed that in the final 
analysis the business ended up in the larger 
white banks which the Negro banks had to use 
for clearing, deposit, credit, and other purposes 
And so the Alliance decided that it would not 
concern itself with attempting to aid in the erec- 
tion of a Negro capitalist class. It took the atti- 
tude that only through consumers’ co-operatives, 
which had proved capable of competing in the 
capitalistic system in the Scandinavian countries, 
Ireland, England, the West Coast of Africa, and 
the United States, could any business progress 
be made within the race. 


On the positive side, the Alliance decided to 
concern itself with filling out the occupational 
structure of the race in accordance with the 
limiting conditions of the existing economic and 
social pattern. In surveying its field, it found 
that the Negro is occupationally all hands and 
feet, largely feet. He is generally either an 
unskilled industrial worker, a laborer, a farmer 
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or agricultural worker, or a professional. — om- 
paratively few Negroes are engaged i: the 
skilled trades or hold business or sical 
positions. According to the 1930 Census. }2.2 
percent of America’s native white men an 57.| 
percent of its native white women were em- 
ployed in general clerical capacities, while only 
8.5 percent of the colored men and 3.5 p: cent 
of the colored women were employed i: this 
manner. The Alliance therefore decided th ¢ its 
primary aim must be to forcefully increas by 
the use of consumer pressure, the numb: ~ of 
Negroes employed in clerical capacities, bu~ ness 
positions, and generally in the higher oc« ipa- 
tional levels. 

As its chief weapon it decided upon the | on- 
sumer’s boycott, undoubtedly the most pow: rfu! 
force which the Negro has yet discovered .s a 
minority technique, believing that since the basis 
for minority persecution is chiefly economic. the 
remedy should likewise be economic. As «ut- 
standing world examples of the efficacy of the 
boycott it studied the Indian boycotts and the 
Chinese boycott against Japan. It believed that 
in its case retaliatory force would not be used 
as it was in China’s; the Negro and the Indian 
have the advantage of dealing with democratic 
countries while the Chinese face a fascist Japan 
which emerged from feudalism no earlier than 
the nineteenth century. 

The Alliance saw special power in the boycott 
because of the nature of modern capitalism. 
Since the modern corporation is organized to 
carry on mass production on a marginal basis, it 
is especially vulnerable to consumer action, for 
in order to destroy profit it is merely necessary to 
destroy sales to a point where marginal profit 
disappears. Thus the basic aim of the organ- 
ization became placement of Negroes in clerical 
positions in distribution units; but a secondary 
aim was semi-skilled, skilled, and professional 
placements in factories and other points of pro- 
duction. 

In the four years that the Alliance has carried 
on its work, its ablest critic has been Dr. Abram 
Harris of Howard University. It was Dr. Harris 
who brought labor consciousness to the organiza- 
tion at a time when it was foolishly racial and 
chauvinistic. He pointed out that the result of 
such a movement as was at first visualized was 
inevitably and finally the antagonism of th 
white worker, with whom the Negro must sooner 
or later ally in the general evolution in America 
toward greater social justice. His criticism ap- 
peared at a time when the CIO first loomed on 
the national horizon and liberal goverment em- 
ployee trade unions first came to Washington 

From the outset, the Alliance never asked for 
outright displacement of white workers, but fo: 
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empl ment of Negroes during the course of 
norm | labor turnover. It soon began to become 
active in the new labor renaissance in govern- 

Washington, insisting that the Negro be 
zed with equal opportunity for all occu- 
s. The CIO met the question squarely, 
guar-nteeing that the Negro would get the same 
jobs as went to members of other races ; al- 
thouzh it could not, as a labor union, admit the 
sale displacement of its members. In short, 
s wholly in accord with the gradual turn- 
idea. It organized the Negro clerical work- 
ers for whom the Alliance had secured jobs, as 
well as a large number of Negro government 
cafeteria employees. The Alliance became in- 
tegrated into the general movement for socia! 
justice for all workers. 

In his book, The Negro As Capitalist, Dr. 
Harris made several criticisms of buy-where- 
you-can-work movements. With some of these 
criticisms the Alliance has never agreed; with 
others it has felt that they do not apply in its 
case. 

Dr. Harris objected to such movements, first 
of all, because he felt that economic retaliation 
on the part of whites employing Negroes would 
mean the loss of more jobs than could be gained. 
The Alliance disagreed with his position, feeling 
that it was essentially a type of defeatism. One 
might just as well say that Socialist and worker 
movements for social justice should all cease at 
once, for their impending success inevitably re- 
sults in fascism and the complete suppression of 
workers as in Germany, Italy, and Spain. But 
the fact that this is not always the case is appar- 
ent in France, England, and the United States; 
it all depends upon the techniques employed and 
the complete historical, political, social, and eco- 
nomic situation. 

[he same danger of retaliation is true of all 
forms of tactics where ultimate power does not 
reside in the hands of the agitating group. The 
Negro can do nothing through buy-where-you- 
can work movements without the sympathy of 
liberal elements and of labor. Rabid racialism 
must be avoided at all costs, and move- 
ments in Chicago and New York have been none 
too successful in doing this. 

Dr. Harris insisted, in the second place, that 
buy-where-you-can-work programs must result 
in the absolute displacement of white workers 
regardless of the use of the method of placing 
Negroes only when normal labor turnover af- 
fords an opportunity. The Alliance felt that in 
‘king such a stand he assumed the complete 
erty of capitalism as far as any future expan- 
m is concerned, and that he intimated that 
there is little rotating employment resulting from 
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shifts and types ef production which would af- 
ford opportunity for the frictionless placement 
of Negroes. Through its program the Alliance 
has shown that, far from causing a general dis- 
placement of white workers and _ thereby 
alienating their support, the buy-where-you- 
can-work program can be carried out in close 
cooperation with even the most advanced cle- 
ments of the labor movement. 

Dr. Harris stated that buy-where-you-can- 
work programs are generally anti-Semitic be- 
cause in their mere activism they strike at the 
neighborhood Jewish storekeeper. But the Alli- 
ance has always felt that it has been notably free 
of anti-Semitism. Certainly anti-Semitism has 
never been expressed in any of its publicity. 
Only one Jewish concern, the Kaufman Depart- 
ment Store, has ever been picketed, and then in 
the regular course of a city-wide campaign. 
Neighborhood Jewish stores which employ only 
members of the operator's family have never 
been approached. 

The Alliance approach resulted from a feel- 
ing that the great modern corporation structure 
was a huge collective instrument with which in- 
dividual members of the race could not com- 


This Campaign Was Successful; the Picketed Store 
Hired a Colored Clerk and Promised to Employ 
Others 
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judge William H. Hastie, Former Alliance 
Administrator, Who Drafted a Civil Rights Bill 
for Washington. 


pete. This was true for two reasons, namely, 
lack of capital and lack of opportunity to par- 
take of the drive to trustification which got un- 
der way even as the Negro emerged from sav- 
agery. Consciously or unconsciously this corpora- 


tion economy has afforded none of the higher 
occupational opportunities for Negroes. Hence 
the Alliance felt that the only way occupations 
could be secured was by a collective consumer 
attack. The Alliance held that when any con- 
sumer movement attacked neighborhood family 
businesses, it in effect denied the principle of 
freedom of economic enterprise, on which the 
very survival of the Negro depends, and sub- 
stantially took a position of demanding that all 
black dollars go into black hands. Such a con- 
sumer movement is in essence the same as that 
of German Fascism, which demands racial 
autarchy. 

The Alliance felt that all consumer move- 
ments must admit the principle of fair indivi- 
dual economic enterprise or suffer disastrous re- 
taliation, for the other position basically ac- 
cepted two separate economies, one white and 
one black, which if adopted by other races 
would completely crush the Negro. The aim 
of the Alliance was to better integrate the 
Negro into the economy which exists and whose 
corporate nature has excluded him, not further 
to separate black and white economy. The Al- 
liance took the position that if Harlem Negroes 
were disturbed, about individual Jewish busi- 
nesses, the only fair and safe approach would be 
to establish competing Negro businesses. 

Traditionally only the most intimate and best 
relationships have existed between the Jewish 
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neighborhood storekeeper and the Negro The 
German persecution has given the Jew new 
sympathy for the Negro, and the Negro new 
understanding of the Jewish situation. Th. phil- 
anthropy of the Jew in Negro educatic has 
made him undoubtedly one of the outst. ding 
and most appreciated friends of the Negr In 
view of these facts, however, it is importa: that 
all buy-where-you-can-work movements nark 
well the fear and criticism of Dr. Harris. 

Social understanding saved the Alliance {rom 
anti-Semitism. Even when there was som talk 
of anti-Semitism at, as Dr. Harris put it, ‘that 
greatest institution for the higher educat n of 
Negroes,” the Alliance was forceful in its criti- 
cism of such an attitude. The organizatio _ fur- 
thermore, never sought to apply any pri:ciple 
of racial employment to the higher educat: on of 
the Negro. Such a principle would be uns und, 
both from considerations of endowment, . xcel- 
lence of faculty, and psychological balan e¢ in 
education. The Alliance is only concerned with 
insisting upon some kind of employment for the 
young products of the many Negro institutions 
of higher learning. 

In general summary, Dr. Harris was ajpar- 
ently of the opinion that the buy-where-you-can- 
work movement must necessarily be in essence 
minority fascism. He felt that it applies a prin- 
ciple of racial economic self-sufficiency to a min- 
ority situation, exposes the race to the posibil- 
ity of retaliation, and “becomes a spiritual ally 
of German Fascism.” In short, he believed that 
a minority could hope to gain little but further 
persecution when it attempted to close the free 
interplay of the economic system by a program 
which is in the slightest concerned with racial 
self-sufficiency, or rather, racial well-being. 

This argument assumed that the economy is, 
or was, open to the Negro and that for the Ne- 
gro, social fascism does not already exist. The 
Alliance felt that through the effective shutting 
off of all opportunities, social fascism did already 
exist for the Negro. What can be lost by way of 
economic opportunities when 70 percent of the 
Negro population is on relief in some urban 
centers, and when the Negro is unfairly denied 
employment in the very businesses which are 
supported by his consumer power (or relief con- 
sumer power ) ? The Alliance believed that, char- 
acteristic of many capitalistic, democratic in- 
stitutions, social fascism exists for the Negro: 
and it believed that to some extent through the 
exercise of the freedom, civil and economic rights 
guaranteed under a democratic system of gov- 
ernment, this condition could be alleviated. It 
knew that labor unions had made headway 
against similar social fascist situations. 
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(: nparisons are odious, and historical com- 
paris ms at present are at best highly problem- 
atice. and subject to numerous qualifications. 
But ‘ne Alliance has always emphatically denied 
anv sential similarity between its program and 
that of German Fascism, for while the latter is 
concerned with complete racial self-sufficiency, 
racia! chauvinism and supremacy, the former is 
mercly concerned with equal economic oppor- 
tunities under a system which professes liberal- 
ism and enlightened economic individualism. 
To say that some buy-where-you-can-work 
groups appeal to racial chauvinism in their pro- 
paganda is beside the point. The Communist 
Party does the same thing in its appeal to the 
Negro in this country, yet it hardly looks for- 
ward to a racial chauvinistic state. 


Buy-where-you-can-work movements rest, or 
rather should rest, entirely upon that concept of 
liberal democratic government which limits in- 
dividual economic enterprise by principles of so- 
cial justice and equal opportunity. If Dr. 
Harris means to imply that any deviation of a 
minority group in a liberal democratic system 
from the complete individualistic system must 
necessarily result in the opposite or completely 
collectivistic racial system, both on their part 
and the part of the majority race, and that 
there is no such thing as individualism modified 
by social justice, then he places himself close to 
the most reactionary of the theories of individu- 
alism. In fact, he finds himself in company with 
such conservative persons as Mr. Justice Me- 
Reynolds and Mr. Justice Butler. 

The former, in dissenting from the majority 
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chained in grief. 


The Spirituals 


By MARGARET WALKER 


the spirituals 
blood of crushed and weak. Dig no grave to bury them 


Cotton pickers sing your song. Grumblers weed and hoe the corn. Let the dirge 
oj miners and rebellious stirring road songs keep on ringing. 


Mills of oppression grind songs of the poor. Heels of the Moguls on necks of the 
humble still click like castanets. And our sorrow songs now rise to bolder 
measures, crashing through crescendo into everlasting cadence. . 


opinion in the recent case won by the Alliance 
in the United States Supreme Court, stated, 
“Under the tortured meaning now attributed to 
the words ‘labor dispute,’ no employer . . . who 
prefers helpers of one color or class can find 
adequate safeguard against intolerable viola- 
tions of his freedom if members of some other 
class, religion, race, or color demand that he 
give them precedence. . . . The ultimate result 
of the view now approved to the very people 
whom the petitioners claim to represent, it may 
be, is prefigured by the grievous plight of minor- 
ities in the land where the law has become a 
mere political instrument.” The Alliance denies 
that such must be the case and believes there is 
a middle ground. 

The Alliance, however, is not ungrateful to 
Dr. Harris for his criticism. It is especially thank- 
ful for his admonitions on the irrelevances of 
racialism, for his caution on the dangers of ra- 
cial chauvinism, for his more basic analysis of 
the Negro’s underprivileged position as that of 
the worker, and for his clear demonstration that 
the Negro must look to the new labor move- 
ment for real and lasting economic and social 
advancement. 

However, it stands firm in its belief that it 
is on the right track. It intends, now that its pro- 
gram has been sanctioned by the nation’s highest 
court, to carry on that program with redoubled 
vigor. It hopes that other groups in other cities 
will follow in its footsteps, profit through its 
victories and benefit by its mistakes. For only 
thus can a start be made in the tremendous task 
of securing for Negroes their rightful share of 
jobs in business and in industry. 


dark sons of moonless nights, bruised 
these our children 
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“Cotton Goes to Market,” an Illustration from the 
Mississippi “Guide.” 


A Guide in Word and Picture, first of the 
American Guide Series, appeared; since 
then, dozens of publications of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project have been documenting American 
life and history in state and city guidebooks, in 
collections of folklore, and in specialized studies 
of other phases of the American scene. The list 
of publications, growing daily, already covers a 
mass of facts concerning the 3,026,789 square 
miles and the 130,000,000 people of these Unit- 
ed States; yet, the nation-wide investigation 
goes on. For, although state and national files 
now contain much data of interest to the cul- 
tural historian as well as to the average reader, 
the complex and many-layered picture of Amer- 
ica is not yet completed. Local legend as well 
as local fact has often been neglected by the 
historian; these publications are revealing that 
the boundaries of Americana are wider than 
even the enthusiast may have suspected. 
Naturally, a picture of America such as these 
guidebooks are presenting could not omit the 
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L- has been more than a year since Idaho: 


NEGRO 


Americana 


By 
ULYSSES LEE 


American Negro. While the average commer: ial 
guidebook contains little information about ra- 
cial stocks, these books attempt to give the tour- 
ist enough information about the people of an 
area to enable him to understand its life and 
customs. Faced with the problem of converting 
guidebooks into ethnological discussions — for 
the Italians could not be omitted if the Jugo- 
slavs were there — the editors of the series set 
aside a limited division for the treatment of the 
racial elements in a given geographical area. 
When any one racial group, like the Indians in 
New England, had contributed significantly to 
the cultural history of an area, or, when, like 
the Negroes of the South, their way of life was 
markedly separated from that of the other races 
in the area, special emphasis might be given. 
When the Washington guidebook appeared, 
therefore, among the “general background” 
chapters, along with sections on art, music, 
and science, were ““The Indian Background” and 
“The Negro in Washington.” The inclusion of 
a chapter on Negroes does not, however, mean 
that the Negro’s contribution to the life of an 
area may be omitted from other sections of a 
book. Where he has played a part in the theatre, 
or in art, or in literature, the Negro is certain 
to appear; when the suggested tours outlined in 
the guidebooks pass his schools, churches, or 
historic landmarks, they are dutifully pointed 
out and described. 

Moreover, information concerning Negroes 
which is almost unknown to the general reader 
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is co tained in publications which often have 
no r.. ial essays. The San Antonio guide, a pam- 
phle: mentions that city’s German abolitionists 
and opponents of secession who “harbored run- 
awa\s and assisted them to escape into Mexico.” 
Seeing St. Augustine tells of the runaway Negro 
and Indian slaves who, with the aid of Florida’s 
Spanish governors, built Fort Moosa, above the 
city, as a refuge for escaping Negroes and a 
buffer fort for the town. The Ocean Highway, 
a guide to a sea level route from southern New 
Jersey down the Delmarva peninsula and on to 
Georgia, takes the traveler through heavily pop- 
ulated Negro districts and on side tours to the 
Sea Islands of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Near the Delaware-Maryland line is Reliance, 
site of Patty Cannon’s Tavern, where Patty and 
her confederates made a business of kidnaping 
free Negroes. 

Even U. S. One, the guidebook to the nation’s 
most heavily traveled highway, mentions the 
famed underground station which it passes at 
Longwood Gardens, Pa., once the station for 
Wilmington, Kennett Square, and Hamorton 
Friends and scene of many an anti-slavery 
speech. The 1938 Almanac for New Yorkers not 
only lists February 12 as Frederick Douglass 
Day and September | as Proclamation Day but 
also commemorates July 20 as the date of Chap- 
py Gardner’s “Ethiopian Princess” hoax. Many 
other bits of Negro Americana are scattered 
through these and other guides. 


The New England guides, because of the 
small proportion of Negroes in the Northeast 
section, make no attempt to discuss Negro life 
apart from the normal mode of living. New 
Hampshire’s guide tells of the slow increase in 
the states’ Negro population from 158 slaves in 
1790 to her present Negro population of 790, 
while Rhode Island’s tells of the decrease of her 
Negro populations to a point where the total is 
now less than one per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation. These guides are, however, sprinkled with 
references to stations on the underground rail- 
road and to laws curbing the slave-trade, in 
which New England’s shipmasters were leading 
participants. 


The Massachusetts guide tells of John Brown’s 
two years in Springfield, during which 1,000 
runaways were harbored in the town. It tells as 
well of the origin of the name of Negro Hill, on 
UL. §. Route Three. It was named for John 
Blood’s Negro servant who lies buried there. In 
Puritan days, Blood obtained a prescription from 
an Indian medicine man and, before taking it 
himself, tried it out on his servant. The servant 
died. 


The Rhode Island guide mentions an early 
Newport custom in which, beginning with the 
year 1756, Negro slaves, in emulation of their 
masters, held an election every June. Each 
Negro who owned a pig and a sty was allowed 
to vote and, after the election, the “governor” 
was inaugurated to the accompaniment of “in- 
nocent carousing.” 

Of the major books in the series, the New 
Orleans City Guide, a romantic picturization of 
the old Creole city, is fullest in its treatment of 
a large Negro population. Since the life of the 
Negro South is inextricably interwoven with that 
of the white South, the editors have wisely 
treated Negro New Orleans as an organic part 
of the city. The “old Negro women, fat and 
wearing snowy turbans on their heads” move 
throughout the book ; only in a chapter devoted 
to Negro cults, in which Mother Catherine, 
Mother Crosier, and their current religious com- 
peers appear, are Negro subjects dealt with 
solely. The guide likewise solves a problem often 
vexing to Negro travelers: Negro churches, ho- 
tels, and night clubs appear in the regular listings 
of the city’s institutions where they may be easily 
found. In its handling of the Negro influence 
upon New Orleans life the book becomes more 
than a guide; it is an interpretation. 

Caroline Durieux’s drawings in the pictorial 
section, “New Orleans Folks,” the descriptive 
accounts of King Zulu and his part in the Mardi 
Gras, the skillful re-creation of the Quadroon 
Balls, and the many-faceted handling of Negro 
and Creole folkways, songs, and jazz bands are 
but a few of the notable features of a book 
whose every section reveals a new phase of 
Negro New Orleans. Unfortunately, however, 
all is glowing with old rose and gold and the 
Old South; a premium is placed upon the pic- 
turesque, the gay, and the folksy to the disad- 
vantage of the sterner side of Negro life that 
appears even in storied New Orleans. 

The guide to Mississippi is, somewhat under- 
standably, less satisfactory. New Orleans has a 
tradition of liberal race relations stretching back 
into the French roots of her culture whereas 
Mississippi has never advanced far beyond the 
“Flush Times” of J. G. Baldwin. Therefore, 
when her state guide gives as one definition of 
Mississippi, “‘a place where half the population 
is Negro and the remainder is Anglo-Saxon,” 
one is prepared to read an account which per- 
sistently declares that there are two civilizations 
in the state, one white and one black. Yet, the 
two civilizations are never clearly outlined. The 
book admits that Mississippi, in her music, art, 
and letters, relies heavily upon the Negro culture 
for subjects and takes pride in her Negro celeb- 
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rities like William Grant Still and W. C. Handy 
who “lived in Clarksdale” for a number of years. 

It divides Mississippi's folkways into two sec- 
tions, white and Negro, the latter of which is 
an enlightening picture of white Mississippi's 
folklore on Negro Mississippi. Here the Negro 
is shown as a happy, carefree child of nature, 
listlessly allowing the white planter to carry all 
his burdens. There is no indication that the ec- 
tors even suspect that there are grave social 
problems in their state. Half-boastfully the guide 
discusses the anti-evolution law of 1926 and the 
laws against Chinese attendance in public 
schools. It blandly states that for a 51 percent 
Negro population there are fifty-four approved 
four year high schools, two of which are ac- 
credited, against 510 approved four year high 
schools for whites, seventy-seven of which are 
accredited ; and 850 consolidated high schools 
for whites, all of which have free transportation, 
against forty for Negroes, half of which have 
free transportation. 

Even though the sections devoted to Missis- 
sippi’s cities show Negro economic and social 
life as more vital a part of the urban picture, the 
book, as its subtitle, “A Guide to the Magnolia 
State,” indicates, confines itself to the 
magnoliaed aspects of Mississippi and 
whatever phases of the state’s life hap- 
pen not to fit the ordained pattern 
are shorn, ignored, or garnished until 
they emerge as polished props in a pas- 
toral setting. 

The guide to Augusta, Georgia, gives 
a typical picture of Negro life in a 
middle-sized Southern town. An essay, 
“The Negro in Augusta,” and a tour 
of the Negro district, which travelers 
are warned not to attempt in bad 
weather, describe “the Terry,” the Ne- 
gro district, with its groceries, under- 
taking houses, insurance companies, 
schools, and churches—including a 
Catholic convent. 


Philadelphia: A Guide to the Na- 
tion’s Birthplace and Washington: City 
and Capital give a picture of the eastern 
cities where large numbers of Negroes, 
more recent migrants from the South, 
are fitting thesmelves into a pattern of 
life cut by a richer heritage of long-es- 
tablished Negro colonies whose roots go 
back to the very earliest days of the 
communities. In these two cities the 
history of free Negroes is in many re- 
spects parallel—early schools, guilds of 
caterers, earnest ministers, occasional 


ence of a definite Negro urban culture. ‘hese 
essays show, as well, that the work S0- 
cial pioneers of the type of Anthony Be ezet, 
James Forten, and John F. Cook has not . own 
to full fruition. The rigid segregation and jua- 
lid slums of Washington still remain and — juth 
Philadelphia is still patchwork made » of 
bits of Memphis, Birmingham, and New © cans 
transplanted to Philadelphia.” 


More significant, however, is the total nv aber 
of facts concerning Negro America whic! will 
be available in every public library whe: the 
extensive American Guide Series is comp ted. 
When all Negro books, such as the forthco. iing 
history of Negroes in Virginia, begin to ap -ear, 
the range of Negro Americana will become ven 
wider. Then the picture of Negro life, as a part 
of American life as a whole, will be availab + to 
all who care to read. Despite the fact that the 
essays in the guides are compact, they oiten 
contain more facts about Negroes than can be 
found in any other single place. And, to a pub- 
lic which wants to know without spending weeks 
in the archives of public buildings and the 
rare book rooms of great libraries, this is a 
boon. 


race riots, all culminating in the emerg- A Negro Cemetery in New Orleans, Pictured in the “Guide.” 
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By 
GEORGE FE. COHRAN 


NY discussion of the Social Security Act 
A its accomplishments and its potentiali- 
ties should divide itself into two parts, 

1) an objective examination of the Act as it is 
constituted today, and, (2) with that examina- 
tion as a basis, some exploration into the future 
potentialities of the legislation. 

A review of what has so far been accom- 
plished under the act shows that it is already be- 
ginning to play an important role in the social 
and economic well-being of the American peo- 
ple. However, over-enthusiastic and uncritical 
acceptance of this new nation-wide program 
would be an impediment to its future progress. 

Those who are charged with the administra- 
tion of the Social Security Act are attempting 
to bring to their work a judicious blending of 
these two points of view. The Act contains 
within itself a mandate to the Social Security 
Board to study all the conditions which this 
law was designed to alleviate and to make 
specific recommendations for further progress. 

No other provision of the Act is held to be 
more important by the Board than this. This 
importance has not been fully appreciated by 
these outside the Board because of the more 
dramatic and more readily apparent spectacle 
involved in the creation, for instance, of such a 
cigantic system as that for Federal Old-Age 
Insurance. Many interested and well-qualified 
students of the problems of social security have 
overlooked the significance and value of that 


section of Title VII of the Act, headed “Duties 
of the Social Security Board” which reads: 


“The Board shall * * * have the duty of 
studying and making recommendations as 
to the most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insurance, 
and as to legislation and matters of admin- 
istrative policy concerning old-age pensions, 
unemployment compensation, accident 
compensation, and related subject.” 


In the work of administering the Social 
Security Act, practical administration on the one 
hand, and study and exploration for its future 
on the other, are being carried on side by side. 

Special stress is given this point in an en- 
deavor to dispel any notion that those admin- 
istering the Social Security Act believe it is in 
its final and complete form. The conditions of 
insecurity which the Social Security Act is de- 
signed to help alleviate are not static; therefore 
no legislation attempting to combat these con- 
ditions should be static. The Social Security 
Act—in concepts, in proportions, in its very 
definitions—is constantly subject to further 
growth. This fact is the vital aspect of any 
social security program and should be kept in 
mind in examining the status of the present 
program. 

In evaluating what the Social Security Act 
has accomplished for the American people since 
1935, first consideration should not be given to 
specific numbers and figures, although these are 
a definite index of progress. Towering above 
these is the fact that our Government has 
definitely made a commitment that it will 
assume some of the responsibility for the partial 
alleviation of economic conditions and hazards 
to which most of our population is exposed. 
That responsibility—assumed and given con- 
crete expression in the Social Security Act—has 
brought to the American people a greater sense 
of security for the future than they have known 
before. There are millions of individuals sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act who are not yet 
familiar with the exact nature of those provi- 
sions and how they operate. But these millions 
do have a feeling that somehow, through this 
Federal law, they have been given a stake in the 
future. The size of that stake may not be 
known, but the knowledge that some provision 
is being made by the Government to meet the 
economic needs of the individual creates a sense 
of assurance for the future. 

That has been one contribution. Another is 
that the attack on problems of insecurity has 
been given more force and direction. It need 
not be pointed out that the battle against social 
insecurity was being waged long before the 
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Social Security Act became a law. There are 
pioneers in every field, and no field of human 
endeavor can present a more distinguished roster 
than the list of those who, for many years, have 
led the march toward social security. However, 
these efforts did not have the integration which 
the Social Security Act has made possible. Be- 
fore the Act was created, we were engaged in 
incessant but isolated skirmishes on various 
fronts and with varying degrees of success. The 
Act has given us the opportunity to engage in 
a majority attack upon the problems involved. 

To continue that analogy, this major offen- 
sive has three lines of attack: For the purpose 
of helping the individual build up for himself 
a measure of financial security against want in 
old-age, the act provides the Federal old-age 
insurance program. This is a system under 
which benefits are keyed to the total wages that 
the insured worker has received during the 
period in which he was a participant in the 
program, with the benefits varying according 
to the total of these wages. Under the present 
terms of the Act monthly retirement benefits will 
range from a minimum of $10 to a maximum 
of $85 a month. 

The latest reports of the Sociai 
Security Board show that more 
than 39 million applications for 
Social Security account numbers 
have been received. This does 
not necessarily mean that at the 
present time every one of these 
workers is permanently covered 
by the old-age insurance provi- 
sions. Many workers cross from 
covered to non-covered occupa- 
tions; account numbers have 
been issued to workers over 65 
years of age who, although not 
eligible for participation in the 
Federal old-age insurance pro- 
gram, are covered by State un- 
employment insurance laws, 
whree the Social Security account 
number is used for purposes of 
administration. Account num- 
bers have also been issued to 
many young people who are an- 
ticipating their first job. While 
the number of men and women 
at present building credits in 
their social security accounts does 
not come to quite the number of 
those who have applied for ac- 
count numbers, it is an estab- 
lished fact that a large majority 
of our total working population 
is covered by this system. 
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Since old-age insurance benefits are b: -d on 
the wages received in covered emplc ment, 
even when a worker crosses from cover: | em. 
ployment to non-covered employment, th. vages 
he has received in employment under ¢ = sys. 
tem have helped to establish for him an ctive 
social security account. From an operati: _ and 
administrative standpoint the Social S curity 
Board has established, in a remarkabl. short 
time, the foundation for one of the m: © tre. 
mendous social insurance programs knov i. 


Although the present terms of the Ac. pro- 
vide for beginning the payment of m. nthly 
benefits in 1942, single cash payment: have 
been made under certain circumstances ever 
since the program became effective in January, 
1937. These single cash payments go to those 
who reach the age of 65 now—and conseq) ently 
are not eligible for monthly benefits—and |» the 
estates or survivors of workers who die before 
age 65. More than 169,000 of these single cash 
payments had been made by June 30, and their 
number is increasing daily. Likewise the average 
value of the payments is steadily growine as, 
with time, workers in covered employment ac- 
cumulate increased total wage credits. 


These Agricultural Workers Are Not Now Covered by the Old-Age 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance Provisions of the Social 
Security Act, and May Never be Unless Strenuous Efforts Are Made 
to amend the Act. 
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nificant feature of this insurance system 
is that every worker included under the program 
realize- —or will as he becomes better acquainted 


with that the benefits which are payable to 
him « me to him as a matter of earned right— 
not cuarity. There are no means tests, no 


“pauper’s oaths,” no necessity to prove destitu- 
tion. This is the workers’ old-age savings account 
with ‘he United States Government; the soc ial 
security account number card which has been 
given to him is concrete evidence that an ac- 
count has been set up for him. 

As to further developments in this program, 
there is a great variety of opinion. However, 
the Social Security Board is aware of the de- 
srabilits of extending its provisions to cover 
the groups now excepted. These include do- 
mestic and agricultural workers—two types of 
employment which draw heavily from the ranks 
of the Negro. Important administrative con- 
siderations prevented the inclusion of these two 
groups at the initiation of the program. The 
Social Security Board, however, has more than 
once gone on record as favoring the inclusion of 
such groups as soon as experience warrants; it 
realizes that their inclusion is worthy of much 
study and consideration. 

This is more than a conventional and nebu- 
lous commitment, because present indications are 
that extension of coverage will be effected just 
as soon as practical methods can be found for 
doing so. Evidence of this can be found not 
only in the statements of the Board, and in the 
explorations which it has been making as to the 
methods of extending coverage, but through two 
important sets of recommendations which were 
recently made to the Social Security Board. 

One of these was the recommendation of the 
President to the Chairman of the Board, that the 
Board give consideration to the feasibility of 
extending the coverage of the old-age insurance 
system. Such extension would have to take 
into consideration coverage of agricultural and 
domestic workers. The President also suggested 
considering the possibility of beginning old-age 
insurance monthly benefits at an earlier date 
than January 1, 1942; the payment of larger 
benefits than are now provided for those retir- 

‘ne the earlier years of the system; pro- 
viding benefits for aged wives and widows; and 
providing benefits for young children of insured 
persons who die before reaching the retirement 
age. 

The other recommendations which point to 
the likelihood of liberalization of the provisions 
of the old-age insurance program in the near 
future came from the Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security. The Council is a non-governmen- 
‘a! non-partisan group of prominent citizens 


representing employers, employees and the pub- 
lic, which has been making an independent 
study and examination of the various phases ot 
the social security program, with particular at- 
tention to Federal old-age insurance. The Coun- 
cil is studying methods of including under the 
system the groups of wage-earners now excepted, 
as well as self-employed persons. Its recom- 
mendations and studies indicate that the Fed- 
eral old-age insurance program is very much in 
the public mind, and that the trend in this field 
will be toward broader developments and 
greater coverage. 

The act does not establish a Federal system of 
unemployment compensation but does enable 
the States to adopt laws for this purpose. The 
unemployment insurance program could not 
have been established on a nation-wide basis as 
quickly as it was without the instrumentality of 
national legislation. 

When the Social Security Act was introduced 
in Congress only one State—Wisconsin—had an 
unemployment insurance law. This is not to say 
that other States had not recognized the need 
for such laws. However, an individual State 
was always reluctant to pass legislation and 
thereby place employers within the State at an 
economic disadvantage as compared with those 
in States without such laws. With the passage 
of the act and the levying of a uniform Federal 
tax on employers throughout the country to be 
offset by contributions to State unemployment 
funds, the march of the States to enact unem- 
ployment legislation was certainly a most im- 
pressive and heartening spectacle of social pro- 
gress. 

Two years after the passage of the Act every 
State in the country had an unemployment 
compensation law. Today approximately 
twenty-five and a half million workers are in 
jobs covered by these State laws. In more than 
one-half of the States unemployment insurance 
benefits are already being paid, and in all the 
remaining States they will begin within the next 
vear. These benefits furnish a measure of finan- 
cial assistance while workers look for jobs, sus- 
taining to some extent purchasing power and 
bolstering the morale and spirit of the unem- 
ployed. 

Here, too, the insured worker has something 
to which he can look forward, and something 
which comes to him as a matter of earned right. 
Again this is not charity. Just as a worker whose 
wages qualify him for monthly benefits under the 
old-age insurance system knows that when he has 
reached old age and there is no longer a market 
for his services he will have a measure of finan- 
cial protection, so also a worker covered by a 


State unemployment compensation law knows 
(Continued on Page 252) 
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Mayor Hague 


and 
The Negro 
LESTER B. GRANGER 


I 


LOWLY, and somewhat unwillingly, the 

Negro voters of New Jersey are beginning 

to consider, from the standpoint of their 
own racial interests, the amazing controversy 
which has developed between Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City and the liberal forces of 
New Jersey and the nation. It may be thought 
that this interest is a belated one, for “the Hague 
affair’ has been developing for over six months 
—since the 1937 Fall election—and several times 
its issues have cut directly across the interests of 
the 225,000 Negroes who live in New Jersey. 

It is natural, however, that these colored voters 
should have postponed judgment on the issues 
of the affair until the last possible moment. This 
would be the attitude of any weak minority 
group placed in the position where Negroes find 
themselves in New Jersey and in most northern 
states. The shadow of Mayor Hague lies darkly 
across all political situations in New Jersey, re- 
gardless of whether they be Democratic or Re- 
publican-controlled. Through manipulation of 
his tremendous “‘vote-factory” in Hudson Coun- 
ty, Frank Hague has been able to produce lo- 
cally, on important occasions, as large a Demo- 
cratic majority as is needed to offset the Repub- 
lican majority which the down-state counties 
frequently muster. Thus his Hudson County dic- 
tatorship has enabled the Jersey City Mayor to 
become veritable ruler of the State, no matter 
what party may be temporarily in the titular 
seat of power. He can block or advance the pro- 
gram of a Republican governor; he can pro- 
duce favors for complaisant State Senators and 
Assemblymen, or he can embarrass those who 
are obstinate. Hague seldom has trouble in get- 
ting what he wants out of Trenton, the state 
capital, and Trenton has learned not to court 
trouble with the Lord of Hudson County. 

So, likewise, with the powerful financial and 
industrial interests of the State. Mayor Hague 
has built a formidable political machine which 
can, if he chooses, make considerable trouble 
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for the financial giants who hold New _ rsey’s 
economic reins. Instead, he has offered em 
political alliance which they, like shrew — bus. 
ness men, have accepted. A truce exis —has 


existed for a long time—between Big |} inex 
and Big Politics in New Jersey, and bo _ par. 
ties to the truce have reaped handsome nefits 
therefrom. 

Under such conditions Negro voters hould 
not be expected to stick their necks out > the 
extent of taking active sides in the origin — con- 
troversy surrouncing the Hague adminis: ition. 
The dispute began with the claims of th Rey. 
erend Lester Clee, defeated Republican — andi- 
date for Governor in the fall elections of | 937. 
that the Hague machine had accomplish J his 
defeat by unusually crooked polling met! 
unusual, that is, even for Hudson Count, Ne- 
gro voters gave the minister scant sym) cthy, 
for as a reform candidate Mr. Clee had <jown 
little concern for the desperate conditions ‘aced 
by New Jersey’s Negro population. Thouch he 
was more liberal than the unbelievable Goy- 
ernor Hoffman, his campaign was far removed 
from the bread-and-butter problems of a min- 
ority group fifty percent unemployed, and 
with a median family income of less than So00. 


In the beginning, therefore, Negro voters had 
their choice of taking sides with the corrupt 
Hague machine and the Democratic politics ol 
the State; or giving their allegiance to an 
equally corrupt Republican machine which, if 
it won, would immediately make a deal with 
Hague; or standing with a “reform” Republi- 
can organization which represented the business 
man’s idea of governmental economy and a 
checkmating of the New Deal program. It was 
small wonder that these colored citizens cithe: 
ignored the scrap completely or gave their cas- 
ual sympathy to the New Deal's official repre- 
sentative in New Jersey—the head of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Suddenly and surprisingly, however, the pic- 
ture changed. New Jersey's C.1.O. was engaged 
in organizing the industries of Jersey City and 
these labor leaders found themselves in sudden 
conflict with the police and courts of that city. 
Political sharps will tell you that the C.I.O. fell 
into a trap set for them by the wily Hague. He 
opposed the unions, hoping for their publi 
protest so that he could put on a show that 
would divert attention from _ investigation 
of his flagrant violation of the election laws. 
Planned or not, this was the actual outcome. 
The Jersey City police force, which Mr. Clee 
claimed had done such efficient strong-arm 
work at the polls, transferred its strong-arm tac- 
tics to labor organizers. Labor lawyers des- 


cend: | upon Jersey City with legalistic briefs ; 
labor sympathizers and other liberals made the 
trek ‘rom New York City and neighboring 
communities to play their part in defending 
the constitutional rights of American citizens. All 
of this made meat in the Hague pie. A few 
weeks previously thousands of well-meaning 
New Jersey citizens had seen Hague as a semi- 
literate, crooked political boss defending a cor- 
rupt machine. Today those same citizens have 
forgotten the civic angle; Hague has become 
an carnest American official who is defending 
his city against an attempted invasion of Com- 
munists and other dangerous radicals. 

For many Negroes, this new interpretation of 
the Hague affair has increased the indifference 
with which they view the proceedings. Say 
some, “Hague might be a corrupt politician, 
but he has been a friend to the Negro.” To 
support this view they point to the fact, admit- 
tedly true, that less Jim-Crowism is to be found 
in Jersey City than in any other large New 
Jersey city. There are perhaps two dozen col- 
ored teachers in its mixed schools; one is an 
assistant principal. Theatres and _ restaurants 
are more prone to obey the State’s Civil Rights 
Law. There is less restriction of Negro residence. 

Others say, “This business is a fight between 
a practical politician and a bunch of Reds. 
There’s no reason for us to stick our noses into 
something that can’t benefit us one way or the 
other.” The Bill of Rights? Negroes will smile 
and remind you that there has never been an 
effective Bill of Rights for the darker brother in 
the Garden State. When Labor becomes effec- 
tively concerned about equal rights for Negroes, 
then will be time for Negroes to begin fighting 
Labor's battles. 

Of course, both of these views stray consider- 
ably from the actual facts in the case. Demo- 
cratic politicians who have worked with Hague 
for years will tell you confidentially that he is 
far from being a “friend of the Negro.” The 
leader of Negro Democrats in one important 
city told this writer, for instance, that Mavor 
Hague has an indifference toward Negroes that 
amounts almost to contempt. He is reported to 
have publicly remarked that any Negro leader 
can be bought—and it is to be admitted that 
many of his experiences have somewhat justified 
this view. What favors colored voters in his own 
bailiwick receive come to them as the usual 
grist which is ground out of the political ma- 
hine. 

It must be remembered, also, that for twenty 
‘ears Hague has been in control of New Jer- 
-ey’s legislation and its elected  officials—that 
during all this time New Jersey has been 


ranked as one of the chief Jim Crow states of 
the North, so far as politics is concerned. Even 
in states like Missouri and Ohio Negroes 
have received more political recognition and 
occupied positions of more strategic importance 
than in the state dominated by the Mayor of 
Jersey City. 

Equally trivial is the excuse that only “a 
bunch of Reds” are opposed to Mayor Hague. 
Any intelligent person who cares to put in a 
few hours of research will find that the C.L.O. 
is almost as free of true Communist leadership 
as the A. F. of L. It would be a daring advo- 
cate, moreover, who would seriously charge that 
Congressman Jerry O'Connell, who was “de- 
ported” from Jersey City, or President Roose- 
velt, who inferentially condemned Mayor 
Hague’s tactics in a recent speech, are in the 
ranks or under control of the Communist 
Party. 

But even if both statements were true, it 
would be a short-sighted position for Negro vot- 
ers to remain on the Hague bandwagon for 
such reasons. It has been long since proved, by 
experience in a hundred American cities, that 
a corrupt political machine cannot in the last 
analysis be friendly to the interests of such a 
group as the Negro community. Crooked poli- 
tics means a crooked police force, with favors 
for the rich and powerful and brutality for the 
weak-—-i.e., the Negro. The political machine 
means a controlled judiciary; rascals escape 
their just deserts and honest defendants find 
themselves railroaded into fines and prison sen- 
tences. Corrupt politics mean graft in adminis- 
tration of official duties, in construction of pub- 
lic works ; they produce high taxes, which in the 
end are paid by the poor consumer in higher 
prices or by the poor worker in lower wages. 
Machine politics, whether in New York, Kan- 
sas City, Philadelphia or Jersey City, produce 
blighted slums, where Negro families search for 
bread, fall into disease and crime, and pay the 
price which the poor always pay for misman- 
aged city government. 

Naturally Negro voters take pride in seeing 
one or two of their number elevated to positions 
of municipal prominence—as several have been 
during the past few years in Jersey City—even 
though it be as cogs in a political machine. The 
recognition of these leaders by the Democratic 
organization of New Jersey has had its effect 

upon the rank and file of the voters. It is a high 
price, however, that the man in the street pays 
for the honors and rewards given to a few of 
his race. 

Throughout the entire State there is terrific 
suffering among the unemployed as a result of 
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New Jersey's out-moded relief practices. Ne- 
groes compose one-fourth of the unemployed 
group. When the Hague-dominated Legisla- 
ture cut off relief two years ago and turned its 
management back to bankrupt communities that 
were unable to take care of it, Negro families 
were faced with literal starvation. Enlightened 
persons are still shocked to remember that 
Ewing Township gave begging licenses to fam- 
ilies that had been on relief and that were sud- 
denly dropped through the Legislature's action. 
In Monmouth, Atlantic, Gloucester and Cum- 
berland Counties farmers who sought cheap la- 
bor gleefully offered fifteen and twenty cents an 
hour as wages to family heads who could no 
longer claim assistance from the public treas- 
ury. Negroes who blandly state today that 
“Mayor Hague is all right” with them, cannot 
afford to forget these conditions, or the fact 
that Mayor Hague controls the State which 
produced them. 

Nor can Negroes afford to look with compla- 
cency upon the denial of constitutional rights 
to labor leaders because they happen to be 
called “Reds.” The spectacular riots which 
have been so efficiently organized in Jersey City 
by so-called respectable elments in the commun- 
ity hold a serious threat against the personal 
and civil security of every colored citizen in the 
state. 

Negroes have already learned to their sorrow 
—and they constantly warn their white neigh- 
bors—that the lynch spirit breeds easily and 
spreads rapidly. The mob which attacked Con- 
gressman O'Connell and the hoodlums who 
rioted through Journal Square on several coca- 
sions waiting for C.I.O. organizers to show up 
were perfectly ready to carry out a lynching 
with the same gusto as would be shown by their 
fellows in Mississippi and Alabama. The meth- 
ods which were used by newspapers and orators 
to whip up the mob spirit were exactly the 
methods used in small Southern towns and des- 
cribed by Walter White in his vivid articles on 
lynching. 

The lynch mobs which were organized by the 
Hague machine in Journal Square a few 
months ago have already over-flowed into 
Newark’s Military Park. This has been done 
through applying the Communist tag to labor 
organizers and liberal speakers. If such a tag 
may be successfully applied to those who seck 
the constitutional rights of workers, that same 
tag may be applied with equal success to the 
NAACP president and the Urban League sec- 
retary who seeks the constitutional rights of 
Negro citizens. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how the colored 
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voters of Hudson County can continue ¢ give 
allegiance—and votes—to Mayor Hag oy 
how those in other counties can supp: ¢ his 
henchmen, and still claim to be interested. jm. 
proving the economic and civil status the 
Negro race. It is hard to forget how C |onel 
Kelly, a Hague satellite who is active in ve rans 
organizations, promised frequently and p_ 5licly 
to raise a mob of Legionnaires that would ynch 
any C.I.O. “Reds” daring to invade th. pre. 
cints of Jersey City. Negroes seeking th: pas. 
sage of a Federal Anti-Lynching Bill wil! -how 
a disheartening inconsistency if they fail tc tight 
against the lynch spirit as it appears in the . oun- 
cils of New Jersey’s Democratic leadership 

Now it is to be admitted that conside: tion 
of these problems poses difficult question. for 
those thoughtful voters who honestly desire a 
solution. The writer is a former Jersevite of 
thirty-one years residence, and he knows trom 
intimate acquaintance the local dilemmas that 
perplex voters in southern as well as northern 
counties. The iniquitous relationship existing 
between the state Republican and Democratic 
machines usually offers a Hobsons choice to the 
voter. He may give his vote to a Hague candi- 
date, or he may give it to an “opposing” can- 
didate who will usually sell out to the Hague 
influence. He may vote for the New Deal pro- 
gram as “protected” by one of the country’s 
worst political corruptionists, or he may vote for 
a reactionary program of opposition whch will 
be controlled by short-sighted and selfish 
business interests. 

In either case the Negro voter loses—and it is 
no wonder that he frequently gets rid of his 
puzzlement by simply voting the straight ticket 
of that party which happens to control his local 
district. In this way he achieves party regular- 
ity and is eligible for such crumbs of political 
reward as he may some day need. 

Fortunately, however, such a defeatist atti- 
tude toward politics in New Jersey and count- 
less other states of the Union is no longer jus 
tified or necessary. Without question the issues 
which have been raised in the Hague trial and 
in the disgraceful Jersey City proceedings will 
have their reflection in the elections this Fall. 

There may arise a strong third-party move- 
ment; opposition candidates may run against 
Hague men in both the Democratic and Re- 
publican primaries. In either case those voters 
who are dissatisfied with the kind of American- 
ism which is promulgated in New Jersey poli- 
tics today will have their chance to express 
themselves at the polls. It will be a serious re- 
flection upon the foresight of Negro citizens in 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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CYRUS GREENE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE, DIES 
Cyrus T. Greene, for nine years executive secretary of 
the Urban League of Tampa, Florida, died suddenly at 
his home on July 21, apparently as a result of an attack 
of acute indigestion. Funeral services were held on 
July 26 
Expressing the sympathy of the National Urban 
League to the family of the deceased, Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, F xecutive Secretary, said of Mr. Greene, “He was 
an indefatigable worker absorbed in his task, and most 


cooperative in spirit and action. 
* 


HARVARD PUBLISHES A. U. PROFESSOR'S 
THESIS FOR CLASSROOM USE 

At the request of the economics faculty of Howard 
University, a large portion of a thesis entitled “The Lo- 
cation of Economic Activities,’ written by Dr. William 
H. Dean, Jr., of the Department of Economics of Atlanta 
University, is to be published by the Harvard University 
Press. The book will be issued in a limited edition for 
classroom use at Harvard. The complete thesis is ex- 


pected to be published at a later date. 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, EDUCATOR, SOCIAL 
WORKER, AND LEAGUE TRUSTEE, DIES 

Mrs. Beverley Bland Munford, a trustee of the Na- 
tional Urban League, long identified as a champion of 
better inter-racial conditions in Virginia and the South, 
died at her home in Richmond, Virginia, recently 

Until her retirement as a member of the Richmond 
School Board seven vears ago, Mrs. Munford was a 


tireless worker in many political, social, educational, eco- 
nomic and inter-racial endeavors. Her achievements won 
er state, Southern, and national recognition 


CHICAGO LEAGUE CLOSES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE; PLANS NEW JOB FIGHT 


In order that the Chicago Urban League's Industrial 


Department may give more time and attention to the 
task of stimulating group action behind demands that 
colored people be given job opportunities with the utili- 
ties, dairies, laundries, and similar businesses, the League 
ihandoned its free employment service In the 
twenty-two years that this service has been in operation, 
it has obtained job for over 100,000 persons 
In the future the League will give special attention 
to opening employment opportunities for skilled and 


technical workers and for Chicago's youth. 
* * 


NEGRO ON NORTH CAROLINA GRAND JURY 
URGES BETTER HEALTH FACILITIES 


During the first st months of this year, a North Caro- 
lina Grand Jury had a Negro member for the first time 
since Reconstruction days. He was Artie B. Cash, pro- 
minent in the civic affairs of Winston-Salem, who served 
on the Forsyth County Grand Jury from January 1 to 


June 30 


Survey the Month 


This Grand Jury group was charged with investigating 
all County offices as to their efficiency and service, with 
the power to make recommendations that are considered 
mandatory. Throughout the session Mr. Cash urged en- 
larged hospital facilities for Negroes. His proposals were 
embodied in the group’s final report. 

* * * 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON'S POEMS TO BE 
ISSUED ON PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Particularly popular during his lifetime were James 
Weldon Johnson’s own renditions of the poems in his 
book God's Trombones: Seven Negro Sermons In Verse. 
A few months ago he was prevailed upon to make 
phonograph records of four of these pieces. The recerds 
will soon be placed on the market by a commercial 
recording firm and will be available in leading music 


and book stores. 


CENSUS OF BUSINESS DISCLOSES 274 
HOTELS OPERATED BY NEGROES 

Results of the 1936 Census of Business, just tabulated 
by the Bureau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce, show that there are 274 hotels operated by 
Negroes in the United States. Two hundred seventy of 
these are operated by active proprietors, who employ 
467 additional persons to maintain them. 

Receipts of these hotels for the year covered in the 
census amounted to $741,517, of which $490,135 was 
necessary to meet operating expenses. The combined 
payroll of these hotels amounted to $170,426, or 34.8 
per cent of the operating expenses. 


Artie B. Cash 
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NEGRO MINISTER CHOSEN PRESIDENT 
OF PEEKSKILL, N. Y., ALLIANCE 


For the first time in the history of the Pastors’ Asso- 
ciation of Peekskill, N. Y., a colored minister has been 
elected president of the organization. Nominated by the 
Rev. Paul Jonker of the Reformed Church, the Rev. 
Stephen D. Conrad of the Peekskill A.M.E. Zion Church 
recently was unanimously elected to this position. 


Sixty-three years of age, Rev. Conrad is the son of 
a slave and a graduate of Howard University. He served 
two years in the Navy before he was ordained in 1897. 
His first pastorate was in Middletown, N. Y., and he 
has since been stationed at churches in Asbury Park 
and Atlantic City, N. J.; Cambridge, Mass.; and New 
Bern, N. C. He has been in Peekskill only one year. 


NEGRO HONOR STUDENT, EIGHTEEN, 
RECEIVES M.A. FROM KANSAS U. 


In Lawrence, Kansas, Dunbar McLaurin, 18, recently 
was awarded his Master of Arts degree by the University 
of Kansas—the youngest person to be so honored by 
that institution. Majoring in economics and _ business 
administration, McLaurin had maintained one of the 
highest scholastic averages in the University’s graduate 
school. His thesis on “The Development of Chain Store 
Taxation in the United States” already is being used 
as the basis of a study by a research foundation. 


= * 


SPRINGFIELD LEAGUE FORESTALLS 
RACE DESIGNATIONS IN DIRECTORY 


For many years, in publishing directories for Southern 
cities, it has been customary to designate colored per- 
sons by placing the letter “c” after their names. An 
attempt to carry on this practice into the city of Spring- 
field, Illinois, was nipped in the bud this year by a 
committee sponsored by the Springfield Urban League, 
of which William M. Ashby is Executive Secretary. 

Last year the Baldwin ConSurvey Company of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, sent representatives into the city of 
Springfield to gather material for a directory. Before 
the colored people of the city were aware of what had 
happened, the publication had been issued, with a small 
“c” affixed after the names of all known Negro citizens, 
lodges, and churches. 

When a protest against this practice was made to the 
company, its representative, a Mr. Fred Thornton, re- 
plied brusquely that his company was a Southern one; 
that it had carried out the same policy throughout the 
South and in such northern cities as Davenport, Iowa, 
and Muncie, Indiana; and that it would continue the 
practice. 

This year, when the company announced plans for 
its 1938 directory. a committee of colored citizens was 
called together to discuss the situation. This committee 
adopted two definite plans of action. First, having ascer- 
tained that merchants, manufacturers, and others en- 
gaged in business and professions would refuse to pur- 
chase a directory that could not give the proper name 
and address of each citizen, they decided to instruct the 
four thousand Negro citizens of the community to give 
the company’s investigators no information. Second, 
having learned that the R. L. Polk Company of Detroit, 
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one of the largest manufacturers of city dire< 
the world, had been sued and compelled to p large 
sums on several occasions for listing white px ons a; 
colored, they decided that if the Baldwin © mpany 


failed to list any one of the colored people “col. 
ored,” suit would be brought for this incorre racial 
identification. 


When the plans of the Negro committee w © laid 
before Heber Page, present representative of t — com. 
pany in Springfield, he quickly saw that to re; at the 
previous year’s performance might result in ser: us fin. 
ancial losses to his company. He countered with a pro- 
posal that only colored schools and churches b desig. 
nated. The committee, however, pointed out th. there 
are no colored schools in Springfield, and that 2! min. 
isters of the Protestant and Jewish faiths are or ay be 
members of the Springfield Ministerial Alliance \ ithout 
respect to race; indeed, a Negro minister has often 
served as vice-president or secretary of the Allia: 


With these facts before him, Mr. Page agreed ‘at in 
the future racial designations will be omitted from 
Springfield directories. 


GOES TO BRAZIL TO STUDY SOCIOLOGY 
AND RURAL EDUCATION METHODS 


Professor Julia D. Skinner, director of the Depart. 
ment of Home Economics at Bluefield State Teachers 
College, West Virginia, sailed recently for Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, where she will spend the summer making 
an intensive study of the rural life and education of the 
Brazilian. Professor Skinner has for many years been 
known as an outstanding authority on rural education 
among Negroes. She is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago, and a member of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Professor Julia D. Skinner 
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TOM WATSON, AGRARIAN REBEL. By C. Vann 
Joodward. The MacMillan Co., New York 
$3.75. 

) Negroes the name of Tom Watson of Georgia is 
ous. They have come to look upon him simply 
as a iabble-rousing demagogue, inordinately vain, un- 
stable, possessed of few if any fundamental social con- 
victions, and afflicted with a hatred of Negroes, Jews, 
and Catholics that bordered on the pathological. 

It is of course quite natural that the name of Tom 
Watson should conjure up this picture in the mind of 
present-day Negroes. In the first place, this is the more 
or less popular conception of the man. And, in the 
second place, the Negro bore the brunt of his chauvin- 
istic onslaughts. This view of Watson rests upon his 
activities from 1896 to 1920, the period of his decline. 
It does not represent the Watson of 1880 to 1896, when 
he advocated “free schools for Negroes,’ condemned 
“the iniquitous convict lease system of which the 
Negroes were the main victims,” and sought to align the 
white and black farmers and tenants against corporate 
wealth, monopoly, the credit and banking system, and 
all that passed in his mind for industrial capitalism. The 
Watson of this period was the friend of the poor and 
the oppressed. Negroes hailed him as their “savior” and 


“were anxious even to touch [his] hands.” 


om 


The popular view of ‘Watson as a demagogue and 
chauvinist bent upon the acquisition of personal power 
even when this required the use of the foulest methods is 
most superficial. But as superficial as this estimate is, 
it is no less faulty than the biography which would 
separate his life into two distinct phases, the radical and 
the reactionary. When such a division is made, the char- 
acter of Watson becomes nothing less than an enigma. 
It is impossible on this basis to explain how Watson in 
the reactionary phase of his life could champion such 
contradictory social philosophies and causes. In one and 
the same breath he baited Reds, Negroes, Jews, and 
Catholics, attacked American imperialism, our entrance 
into the World War, and extolled the virtues of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. As paradoxical as it may seem, the 
reactionary phase of Watson's life when he symbolized 
the rankest diabolism is inseparable from the radical 
phase when he espoused the cause of the oppressed irre- 
spective of race. This is the viewpoint taken by C. Vann 
Woodward, Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences, 
University of Florida, in Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel. 


Plumbing the depths of this well-nigh schizophrenic 
personality, Professor Woodward shows that Watson's 
deeply-rooted emotional conflicts, and the ideological 
confusion to which they led, coincided with and reflected 
the contradictory ambitions of the populist insurgence of 
the 80’s and 90's. Born in Georgia four years before 
the Civil War, Watson rapidly rose to leadership in state 
politics and to national fame. His ascent roughly paral- 
leled the restoration of “home rule” which followed the 
overthrow of the carpetbag government in the seventies 


New Books our Bookshelf 


and the agrarian revolt of the nineties. If Reconstruc- 
tion, as some of the old iuling class came to view it, 
was but a “Yankee euphemism for capitalist expansion,” 
“home rule” as guided by the “New Departure” Demo- 
crats—Brown, Gordon, Colquitt, and Grady—was de- 
signed to carry through this expansion under the political 
supremacy of native white Georgians. To the leaders of 
the ante-bellum South, the doddering Stephens and the 
fiery Toombs, who had aided in the restoration of “home 
rule,” this “New Departure,” allied with northern capital 
to promote industrialization, would complete the de- 
struction of the old South begun by the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. But for all the fulminations of the old 
order against the new, the wheels of progress were not to 
be stopped. 


Like the old order, the mew had its peculiar abuses. 
The expansion of railroads, the launching of steamship 
lines, of coal and iron mining companies, and the build- 
ing of factories that the new order brought to backward 
Georgia was accompanied by stock-jobbing and water- 
ing, railroad rate discrimination, special favors to busi- 
ness corporations, unequal taxation, and the corruption 
of public officials. Perpetually in debt, exploited by the 
crop lien system, and gradually sinking into tenancy, the 
independent farmers felt themselves to be the chief vic- 
tims of Georgia's nascent capitalism. 


The farmers, “former slaves and yeomen,” were being 
reduced to peonage by the banks, railroads, and town 
merchants. Moreover, “wealth, power and prestige no 
longer attached to the land but to stocks and bonds and 
factories.” In his revolt the farmer at first turned to the 
representatives of the old agrarian society, Toombs and 
Stephens, for leadership. But by the 80's the farmers 
had become convinced that this old agrarian leader- 
ship was just as unsatisfactory as that of the “New 
Departure” Democrats. While seriously strained, this 
umbilical cord of habit and traditional allegiance 
which tied the radical post-bellum agrarians to the 
reactionary ante-bellum agrarians was never com- 
pletely to be severed. For almost twenty years, these 
southern farmers—organized as the Farmers’ Alliance un- 
der the leadership of Watson—threatened to split the 
Democratic party by uniting with the embattled farmers 
of the West. Unable to bring themselves to this de- 
cisive step, and finally caught in the snares of Bryanism, 
trust-busting, and free silver, their revolt collapsed in 
helpless confusion and dissension after the presidential 
campaign in 1896. 


After the defeat of 1896 Watson himself appeared to 
undergo a transformation. The Watson of the 80's and 
90’s had proclaimed that “the accident of color can 
make no possible difference in the interests of farmers, 
croppers, and laborers” because “You are kept apart so 
that you may be separately fleeced of your earnings. . . . 
You are deceived and blinded that you may not see how 
this race antagonism perpetuates a monetary system which 
beggars both.” These were not the idle words of an in- 
effectual paternalist, but the deep-seated conviction of a 
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militant agrarian of the new South. Thus, when his Negro 
supporters were threatened with mob-violence, he brought 
them home for safety and armed the white farmers for 
their protection. But just as the radical Watson was un- 
surpassed in scathing ridicule of “Negro domination” as 
the “‘stock-in-trade” of the Southern demagogue, the reac- 
tionary Watson, now the defeated and disillusioned cham- 
pion of the common people, came to be unrivalled in his 
declamations upon the “superiority of the Aryan,” “the 
lecherous Jew,” and the “HIDEOUS, OMINOUS, NA- 
TIONAL MENACE” of Negro domination. Seeking 
scapegoats for the defeat of himself and his class, the reac- 
tionary Watson exchanged his “Jeffersonian equalitarian- 
ism and humanitarianism . . . for a patchwork of the gar- 
ments of Calhoun’s Greek democracy: militant sectional- 
ism, fear of majority rule, racial domination, and percepti- 
ble overtones of a landed aristocracy.” And in all this 
Watson rang true to the psychology of the class he rep- 
resented. 


While the crusade that Watson led was rooted 1n agrar- 
ian discontent, it was in every respect the result of the 
common man. In the city, the common man was a small 
capitalist engaged in petty trade and business. In the 
country, the common man was an independent farmer. 
Whether in the city or the country, the common man’s 
aspirations were substantially the same, for in both places 
his economic independence was threatened by the grow- 
ing monopolization of industry and wealth. But the com- 
mon man, although faced with an increasingly precarious 
status, never sought to overthrow the capitalist system. 
The problem that was of greatest moment to him was the 
preservation of free and equal competition for all in the 
exploitation of the country’s natural resources and eco- 
nomic opportunities. All he desired, therefore, was that the 
government curb “privilege” and “monopoly,” create easy 
credit and money, in brief, control Big Business so as to 
make the economy really competitive, thereby enabling the 
“men of talent but without means” to rise in the social 
scale. Aspiring to economic independence within the 
framework of a society based upon capital and private 
property, but eternally haunted by the spectre of becom- 
ing a wage earner, the common man, as a class, is eco- 
nomically unstable and politically vacillating. In his 
breast the interests of both capitalist and worker beat. 
His interests, as he conceives them, are not those of a 
class but of the PEOPLE. The frustrations of this class, 
aggravated by the peculiarities of the race problem in 
the South, were the frustrations likewise of a man. That 
man was Tom Watson. 


Watson, like the southern common man whom he rep- 
resented, was a “cross between a junker and a petty 
bourgeois.” Although his forbears were numbered among 
Georgia's squirearchy rather than among its few great 
plantation masters, they no less than the latter had 
been reduced to poverty by the Civil War. For Watson, 
the old order was typified in his grandfather’s home- 
stead, “a little kingdom” where there “was neither fev- 
erish haste nor vagrant leisure, fretful exactitude nor 
slipshod looseness, miserly gripping nor spendthrift 
waste.” Thus, while leading the revolting agrarians 
against the New South of bankers, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists, his subconscious loyalties were fixed in the 
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“old agrarian rulership.’ Toombs and Stephens, 
of the “agrarian bliss” of his boyhood, were ev to re. 
main his twin-gods. It was natural, then, that b- . Wat. 
son and the class he led should, in their first 0; osition 
to industrialism, turn to these unreconstructed rls for 
leadership. In the South, the small landownine irmers 
supported by the ‘mass of talents’—petty m hants, 


tradesmen, and independent artisans—had since days 
of Thomas Jefferson, the slave-holding liberal id the 
common man’s first great spokesman, looked to t - plan. 


tation aristocracy for leadership. The historica. oyalty 
of Watson and his class was rooted in the southe creed 
which was all but stifled by the post-bellum agrs an jp. 
surgence. It was inevitable that when the agraria: revolt 
collapsed, this southern creed should reassert its <upre- 


macy in Watson's middle class faith. From the egin- 
ning, this faith had prevented his seeing in cle. _per- 
spective the economic forces he opposed. And is to 
this faith that the confusion of radicalism and tion 


in Watson is to be attributed. 


ABRAM L. HARKIS 


WILLIAM ALPHEUS HUNTON: A _ PIO? 
PROPHET OF YOUNG MEN. By Adae W. 
Hunton, with a Foreword by John R. Mot 
New York: Association Press, 1938. $2.0 


T was just fifty years ago that William A. Hunton 


went from Canada to Norfolk as a secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. His entrance upon 
this work meant the inauguration of a new policy by 
the organization, the employment of well-trained young 


men of Negro descent, and the event will be widely 
celebrated in a semi-centennial this autumn. This bio- 
graphy is issued in connection with the anniversary 


The book was a labor of love, but the result is far 
more than that. The biography deals with a phase of 
our educational and religious life hitherto untouched, 
and thus becomes a vital contribution to our socia! his- 
tory. Mrs. Hunton naturally had the fear that her in- 
tense interest in the subject might give to her narrative 
too personal a tone, and she did not feel that she could 
adequately approach her task until service with the Ne- 
gro soldiers in France had given distance to her sorrow 
However, there need now be neither fear nor question 
The facts and documents are all here; the evidence 
has been well assembled; and an occasional surge of 
feeling but enhances the poignancy of the story. The 
book is one that throbs with interest and appeal. 


To-day, as we look back, it seems that William A 
Hunton was divinely summoned to his work. That at 
least was his conception of his mission. “I really had 
no choice,” he said. “It was God's leading and I could 
but follow.” Born in Chatham, Ontario, in October, 
1863, the sixth son in a large family, he grew to man- 
hood among men who had vivid memories of John 
Brown. After excellent early training and a brief ex- 
perience in teaching, he took the examination for a 
government position, the better to be able to prepare 
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Christian ministry. Then followed three years 


for 
as a lerk in Ottawa in the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs. marked by close touch with the church and the 


local Y.M.C.A., in which he became chairman of the 
Boys’) Work Department. There he remained until the 


beginuing of 1888, when he was twenty-four years of 


Tall, handsome, courteous, it was but natural that 
Mr. Hunton would attract the attention of those inter- 
ested in the larger work of the Association. This was the 
more likely as he was the only man of his people who 
had won such a place in the religious life of Ottawa. 
For some years Henry E. Brown had been Secretary 
of the International Committee for work among colored 
men, and had rendered good service. It was now felt 
that a vast field was open in the South, and that capable 
and consecrated young Negro men might find there a 
great opportunity. Norfolk, Virginia, was chosen as the 


first laboratory 


The rest is history. Mr. Hunton went to Norfolk in 
January, 1888, and remained there until 1891, when 
he became the first colored secretary on the staff of the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. In 1890 the 
illness of Mr. Brown made it necessary for him to un- 
dertake a tour through the far South, and thus he was 
thrust into the sphere of his larger activity. Thence- 
forth, until he was stricken nearly twenty-five years later, 
the work of the Association was the dominant thought 
of his life. 


It is difficult for a man in college today to put him- 
self back into one of our institutions forty years ago. 
The radio and aeroplane, and even the automobile, were 
still in the future. Students did not easily travel from 
one institution to another; to a man in Atlanta even 
Tuskegee seemed far away. Fraternities were unheard 
of, and it was not until 1900 that there was a football 
game between “A.B.C.” (now Morehouse) and the 
old Atlanta University. One feature of life at any col- 
lege in midwinter was the revival. Undoubtedly the 
religious awakenings did some good, but I can now see 
that they served mainly as emotional outlets between the 
football and baseball seasons, this phase of their func- 
tion being now assumed by basketball. The occasional 
visit of Mr. Hunton was thus not only a benediction, 
but also something that gave touch with the larger world 
of life and culture. 


For some years he made his home in Atlanta, and 
for anyone who remembers that city about the turn of 
the century the present book will call up both tender 
and blistering memories. In the colleges and in the pro- 
fessional life of the city were men and women who had 
high standards, and in this group William A. Hunton 
was soon at home. At the same time these people walked 
in tragedy. They felt keenly the indignities visited upon 
them, and they could never forget the burning of Sam 
Hose at Newman in 1899, or the massacre of 1906. 


It was into this seething and tumultuous life that 
William A. Hunton had entered. Naturally his personal 
trials were many, and often his patience was taxed to the 
utmost, especially by traveling conditions. He soon re- 


alized that he had to reckon not only with proscription 
but also with other grave elements. In one letter he 
wrote: “There was an awful crowd of colored people 
who got on in Atlanta going to Goldsboro, North Caro- 
lina, to work. They began drinking (women and men) 
as soon as we left Atlanta. Every seat was occupied— 
a drinking woman was in my seat.” Still he pressed on. 
In 1894 he was sent to the Golden Jubilee of the World’s 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in London, and in 
1907 he attended the Conference of the World Student 
Christian Federation in Tokvo. 


Such trips, however, were but red letter events in a 
routine of hard work. As early as 1896 he reported that 
82 associations were in existence in Negro institutions, 
ten having been organized that year. Vividly I remem- 
ber one little group of eight or ten with which he met 
for organization. Constantly too he was on the lookout 
for capable men who might be drawn into the work. 
It was a notable day in 1892 when he first met J. E. 
Moorland. Some years later, at a dinner party in Au- 
gusta, he saw a tall voune man, a college teacher, who 
made an unusual impression upon him. The name of 
that man was Channing H. Tobias. 


In course of time came the rewards. Some men, even 
some ministers, who had not at first been enthusiastic, 
at length were won over by the fine spirit of the earnest 
worker. Men of means and vision were also impressed. 
George Foster Peabody gave $20,000 for a building for 
Negro men in Columbus, Georgia; and John D. Rocke- 
feller gave $25,000 of the amount needed for one in 
Washington, D. C. Then in 1910 came the thrilling 
announcement that Julius Rosenwald would contribute 
$25,000 toward the cost of a Y.M.C.A. building for 
Negro men and boys in any city that by popular sub- 
scription would raise $75,000. 


It was Dr. DuBois who first spoke of William A. 
Hunton as “a pioneer prophet of young men.” About 
the inspiration of the life that he thus summed up there 
was no secret. “So many times,” wrote the pioneer one 
day, “it is not convenient for me to have my daily Bible 
study, and then I suffer the loss of power—power to 
control myself and power with others. The Lord blesses 
me greatly beyond what I deserve. I am always con- 
scious of the fact that if I would spend more time with 
Him, I would have more power with men.” 


All of this ana more Mrs. Hunton has told far better 
than has been suggested. Her book is not one to be 
given a quick reading and then forgotten. It is so full 
of vital matter that one wants to refer to it again and 
again. It should be in every school and every home, 
and certainly in every Y-M.C.A. branch. 


We have just one suggestion, and that is for the pub- 
lisher more than the author. Such a biography should 
have somewhere within the book itself a picture of the 
subject. The photograph on the jacket would have 
served admirably as a frontispiece. If another printing 
is called for—and we hope it will be called for soon— 
we trust that this addition will be made. 


—BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
* 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 
7 | 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL! 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


COOD PAYINC JOBS FOR TRAINED NECROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation 
for the special problems which confront social 
workers in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
247 Henry St., S. W. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


38th year, October 3, 1938 
VOCATIONS 
Business Science School Needle Craft Arts 


(Day Business Science School approved by Committee 
on Standards for Pennsylvania Business Schools) 


Limited Enrollees. 
Day and Evening ones 


Register Now. 
Co-Educational 
Write the Registrar, 


1926 South College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
THE FUTURE 
(Continued from Page 243) 


that when he loses his job he will be enti: cd to 
a definite amount of benefits based on the vages 
he has earned. These surely are note. >rthy 
contributions to American social progress) 

Like old-age insurance, unemployme: jn- 
surance is sometimes subjected to the cr icism 
that its coverage should be broader. The F. deral 
tax against which contributions to State : nem- 
ployment funds can be offset exempts © rtain 
employments. The larger groups excludec here 
are again agricultural workers and doi vestic 
servants. The Federal act places no restr ction 
on the States as to coverage under the Stat« law, 
but with negligible exceptions neither of ‘hese 
categories of employment is offered the pr \tec- 
tion of State unemployment compensation !aws. 
Coverage of this Federal tax is somewhat more 
limited than coverage of the Federal old-age 
insurance program; the latter includes, within 
the accepted types of employment, all workers— 
regardless of the size of the establishment in 
which they are employed—while the Federal 
tax for unemployment compensation pur ,)oses 
applies to establishments with eight or more em- 
ployees. Most of the State unemployment in- 
surance laws follow the coverage of the Federal 
tax. In 28 of the States the coverage is limited 
to employees of establishments of eight or more; 
in only 12 States does coverage extend to less 
than four. Of the remaining State laws nine 
cover four or more; one, seven or more; one 
five or more. Present amendments to State laws 
show some tendency to broaden coverage to take 
in the smaller establishments. Many Negroes 
are employed in establishments so small that 
they do not have the protection of State uem- 
ployment insurance laws. This should be of 
special concern to all interested in extending 
social security. 

The third of the major programs included in 
the Social Security Act is public assistance. Here, 
too, is presented a graphic example of the im- 
petus the Act has furnished to social progress. 
Even before the Social Security Act became a 
law on August 14, 1935, most of the States had 
attempted to provide some financial assistance 
to three groups of the needy—destitute old 
people, the needy blind, and children in poverty 
because they were deprived of parental support. 
But in spite of the efforts of the States and their 
communities, these earlier provisions were on 
the whole inadequate to meet the need. And 
with the depression many were further curtailed 
or even suspended. Under the Social Security 
Act the States are offered Federal funds to 
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asist them in providing more adequate assis- 
tance to these three groups of the needy. Any 
an receive Federal funds under the Act, 


State 
for eoch of these types of assistance, if it has a 
plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Fifty States and territories now have approved 
plans for old-age assistance and 40 each for 
aid to the blind and for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

The augmenting of State and local funds with 
Federal funds has increased several fold the 
number of persons aided and the amount of aid 
given. Today nearly 1,700,000 needy aged are 
receiving Federal-State old-age assistance as 
compared with 314,000 in August, 1935, when 
the Act was signed; more than 39,000 are re- 
ceiving aid to the blind as compared with 33,- 
000 in that same month; and about 602,000 
dependent children are being aided as compared 
with 275,000. In May of this year the average 
erant for old-age assistance was $19.26, for aid 
to the blind $23.18, and for families with de- 
pendent children $31.30. In some States the 
allowances provided for the individual or family 
are still relatively low; in some of the southern 
States, for example, the average monthly grant 
for old-age assistance fell below $10 in May. 
But taken as a whole, the present program 
represents definite prograss not only in the num- 
ber of individuals aided, but also in the size of 
individual allowances. Moreover, both Federal 
and State adminisrators are aware of the many 
difficult problems involved in financing public 
assistance, particularly in States where resources 
are limited ; they are concerned to develop pro- 
visions for increasingly adequate aid on a 
nation-wide basis. 

A further safeguard to the rights of appli- 
cants for public assistance and to recipients is 
the “fair hearings” procedure which the Federal 
law requires States to set up as a condition of 
approval of their State assistance plans. Those 
who are dissatisfied with the local decisions in 
their cases—whose applications are denied or 
whose allowances are reduced or withdrawn— 
are thus guaranteed full opportunity to lay their 
cases before the authoritative State agency. In 
addition the fair hearing procedure gives the 
State agency an opportunity to make certain 
that the program is being fairly and objectively 
administered by all its local units. 

No one who in past years has been concerned 
by the uncertain and haphazard character of 
private charity, however well intentioned, or 
who has been dismayed by the fluctuations of 
poor law administration by local subdivisions of 
a State, can fail to be impressed by the tremen- 
dous advance wrought in this short space of 
three years in the development of more effective 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
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provisions for the alleviation of human  {istress 

among the aged, the blind, and child n de. 

prived of parental support. 

Present limitations in some of the Stat. -’ pro. 
visions for the needy do not argue aga ‘st the 
substantial merit of the new Federal-St« pub. 
lic assistance program. However, those in rested 
in social betterment will want to study ai 4 sup- 
port every effort to promote more effec ve as. 
sistance and service under this program. 

Every person interested in better execu’ on of 
the social security program must perfo: ¢ be 
concerned with the calibre and qualificat: ns of 
the personnel charged with the task of ac ninis- 
tration. The staff of the Social Security \joard 
itself is selected in accordance with the Civil 
Service laws of the United States, upon the basis 
of merit and fitness for the particular work to 
be done. Under such a system, staff meibers 
are in a position to devote themselves w hole- 
heartedly, disinterestedly, and with the increas- 
ing expertness that comes from experience, to 
the work that has been entrusted to them. 

Less progress in placing personnel on an ef- 
fective “merit” basis has been made in State 
administrations. In the majority of States both 
public assistance and unemployment compen- 
sation personnel are appointed on a basis of 
objective standards; but in some instances these 
standards are still too low, and in others the 
system of selecting personnel on a merit basis 
has not received the kind of public support 
necessary for its effective functioning. It is true, 
of course, that in every State men and women 
of finest character and ability are devoting them- 
selves with unsparing energy to the attainment 
of the objectives of social security. 

The Social Security Board is charged with 
the duty of determining that approved State 
public assistance plans provide such methods of 
administration as are found by the Board to be 
necessary. The Board interprets this objection 
as calling for the fullest possible cooperation ; it 
stands ready to help the States, at their request, 
in developing more effective administrative pro- 
cedures. With the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, administration of State plans for giving 
financial assistance to the groups eligible for 
public assistance has on the whole improved 
greatly since the period prior to existence of the 
Social Security Act. However, further develop- 
ment and improvement is needed. A deterring 
factor in some States is the failure of the people 
of the State to understand the need for exper- 
ienced, trained public assistance personnel. 

In some instances this lack of understanding 
of the requirements for efficient administration 
has resulted in pressure on the State agency 
which it has been unable to withstand and its 
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jdmini ‘ration has been accordingly weakened. 
A grea deal of public education is called for to 
bring « vout recognition of the need for selection 
of peronnel on a basis of merit. The public 
must |e made to accept and stand solidly be- 
hind the quality of administration that is essen- 
tial to effective services in this field. 

Continuing progress along these lines is essen- 
tial to safeguard the equitable and effective ad- 
ministration of the program and to protect the 
interest of those who stand to benefit under it. 
But there is more than that at stake in the 
thinking of the Negroes of America. Selection 
of public employees on a basis of objective merit 
standards is an important step toward equaliz- 
ing the opportunities open to Negroes to take 
part in public service. 

In presenting this examination and, it is 
hoped, fair evaluation of the Social Security Act 
and its potentialities, effort has been made to 
indicate several problems which merit the spe- 
cial concern both of Negroes and of all groups 
interested in the advancement of social welfare. 
These are, however, not foreign to or removed 
from the general problems which still remain to 
be solved before the Social Security Act can 
become a still greater and more influential in- 
strument for progress. They are significant not 
only to Negroes, but also to all Americans who 
have accepted enthusiastically the tenets of the 
Act, and who want to join together in an active 
and vigorous march toward greater social 
security. 


MAYOR HAGUE AND THE 
NEW JERSEY NEGRO 
(Continued from Page 246) 

New Jersey, and a disheartening example for 
others elsewhere, if they continue to look upon 
Mayor Hague as an unimportant issue in de- 
ciding how to cast their votes. The New Deal 
and its continuance should not be allowed to 

obfuscate the political scene. 

It has been aptly said that the New Deal is 
a program of social reform which need not nec- 
essarily be the property of any one party. The 
past Congressional session has shown us that 
the New Deal has some of its worst enemies 
among the ranks of the Democratic Party. 
Certainly, until the politics of New Jersey have 
been purified and the influence of Frank 
Hague’s machine has been considerably les- 
sened, there is scant prospect for civic decency 
in State or municipal government. Until such 
decency shall have been produced there can be 
no New Deal for the thousands of desperate or 
defeated Negroes who watch for the dawn of 
a new day. 
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| KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES | 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3)........... B.S. [ 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... 8.8.0 
3—Home Economics: : 
(Elementary and High School)... .8.S. 0 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)....8.8. D ; 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLV. VIA 
Craduation from a standard tour-year high sc! ol 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write t 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR THE FUTURE SECURITY OF YOUR 
BOY OR CIRL CONSIDER 


BORDENTOWN 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accredited Junicr and Senior High School, Mojern 
Vocational Curriculum, Attractive Extra Curricular 
Program of Sport, Music, Drama and Art 


Student body of 400 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9th 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
Bordentown, N. J. 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


—C— 
A Distinctive College for Girls 
of Discriminating Parents 


Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 

Registration for New Stud September 8, 1938 
Registration for Returning Students—Sept. 13, 1938 

For Further Information, write: 


REGISTRAR 


Johnson C. Smith University 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Ratiag 


Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior ew for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary 


Women admitted to the two upper years 


of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 


For information write: 


H. L. McCRORY, President 
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